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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Sir Joseph Byrne refuses to accept his dismissal 
and a deadlock has ensued. The Castle allege 
that ‘“‘ is a _ good soldier, but a_ bad 
policeman. The occupant of his post must be some- 
thing of a detective, as well as the commander of a 
semi-military force. The Castle complained that Sir 
Joseph Byrne found out nothing, or not enough, of 
what was being done by the Sinn Feiners. Secret 
information about rebels is always purchasable in Ire- 
land, provided your detective force is competent. The 
loyalty and efficiency and bravery of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are in the circumstances amazing. Here 
is a Home Rule Bill about to be introduced, and not 
one of these brave Constables knows whether he is not 
to be immediately handed over to payment, control, 
or dismissal by the very enemies whém he is now 
ordered by the Castle to hunt to death. At least the 
pensions of these gallant constables ought to be se- 
cured by the Imperial Government. The murder of 
Assistant Commissioner Redmond in the streets of 
Dublin, leads one to ask what is Lord French about ? 


No one ever succeeds in understanding the politics 
of a foreign country, and French politics are as in- 
comprehensible to us as American. If there are two 
men to whom France owes her salvation they are 
Marshal Foch in the field, and M. Clemenceau in the 
cabinet. Yet when it comes to the election of a Presi- 
dent, Marshal Foch, in the first ballot, is all but at the 
bottom of the poll, and M. Clemenceau is beaten by 
two politicians, of whom not one Englishman in ten 
has ever heard the names. It is as if Lord Haig and 
Mr. Lloyd George were to be beaten in a poll by, say, 
Commander Kenworthy, and Sir Donald Maclean. 
With regard to Marshal Foch, we think we can under- 
stand something of the republican fear of a military 
dictator, with the French memories of the first and 
second Napoleons. But the cold-shouldering of M. 
Clemenceau, unless it is the work of intrigue, looks 
like national ingratitude. 


The Peace Conference can’t be congratulated on the 
composition of the document addressed to the Dutch 
Government for the surrender of the ex-Kaiser. The 
language in involved,and varies between sesquipedalian 
words of vague import and the curt precision of a police 


warrant. For instance, ‘‘to hand over to them Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern, ex-Emperor of Germany, in 
order that he may be ‘Sent for trial’’ is the way in 
which an ordinary criminal would be demanded under 
an extradition treaty, and is undignified. The de- 
mand is obviously the combined handiwork of states- 
men and lawyers, of French and English modes of 
expression—now the lawyer asserts himself, and now 
the statesman. 


The statesmen are determined not to be bound by 
any legal pedantry in framing the indictment, which is 
substantially a charge of ‘‘moral responsibility” for 
the violation of the treaties guaranteeing the integrity 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, and for acts “‘infringing 
the most sacred rules of the human conscience.’’ The 
statesmen are careful to assure the Dutch Government 
that ‘‘this is not a question of a public Commission of a 
juridical character, but of a high international political 
act.’”’ These expressions are clearly meant to meet 
any objections which the Dutch lawyers might raise 
on the international law of the extradition of criminals 
and political refugees. We are then told—here the 
English lawyer comes in—that ‘‘ forms of law have 
been laid down solely to assure to the accused a num- 
ber of guarantees so far unknown in international 
law.”’ 


Boiled down, we take the meaning to be this: Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern is to be impeached, like Warren 
Hastings, ‘‘in the name of the human race,’’ on cer- 
tain articles of charge, which are indicated summarily 
to the Dutch Government, and the accused is to be 
allowed counsel for his defence. The Dutch are a stub- 
born and not over-obliging people, but we cannot be- 
lieve they will refuse a request, which is really the first 
step towards realising the authority of the League or 
Nations. | What we are more doubtful about is the 
success of the accusers. Moral responsibility is a 
vague charge, incapable of proof by the rules of evi- 
dence which our law applies to punishable cases. We 
remember that so far as the conviction of the culprit was 
concerned, the trial of Warren Hastings ended, after 
eleven years, in acquittal. Nevertheless, the moral 
effect was good. Never again were Begums robbed, 
or Rajahs imprisoned until they paid blackmail. To 
Burke’s speeches is due the honest government ot 


India, 
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The question is, will the trial of the ex-Kaiser have 
a good moral effect in bringing home to the Germans 
a sense of their crimes, even supposing William could 
prove himself to be not morally responsible? Or, on 
the other hand, will the effect, whether the accused is 
convicted or acquitted, merely be to ‘prolong racial 
hatreds which it is the interest of the world to let die? 
Clearly the statesmen believe that the moral effect will 
be good, or they would not run the very serious risks 
which such a trial involves. Those risks are indeed 
grave, and are: 1. That the ex-Kaiser will succeed in 
proving that by the German system of bureaucratic 
government he was in no sense personally responsible, 
either for the declaration of war or for its conduct 
(see Lord Haldane’s book). 2. That the charges of 
violating treaties, or acquiescing in their violation, 
may be retorted on the accusing Powers. 3. That by 
making him a scapegoat, you may end by elevating 
William to the pillar of a martyr. 4. That the trial 
may prolong and embitter national hatred. 


If William Hohenzollern is to be impeached for the 
violation of the treaty guaranteeing the integrity 
of Belgium, let us ask, who is there amongst 
the Allies so free from sin that he can throw 
the first stone? England has frequently acquiesced in 
the violation of treaties to which she was a party, and 
has not fulfilled her guarantee. In 1852 England, 
France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria jointly guaran- 
teed the integrity of Denmark. Yet England, France 
and Russia sat by with folded arms when Austria and 
Prussia robbed Denmark in 1864 of the Duchies. The 
seizure of Herzogovina and Bosnia by Austria in 1908 
was a violation of the Treaty of Berlin: yet England 
did nothing. Russia in 1871 tore up the Black Sea 
clause in the Treaty of Paris, and we did nothing. 
Was not the South African War a violation of the 
Convention of London of 1884, by which we guaran- 
teed the integrity of the Transvaal Republic? 


It is not-surprising that the decision to raise the 
Russian blockade has puzzled the world, but we think 
it has been misinterpreted. It does not strike us as a 
surrender to Bolshevism, but as a change in the method 
of attack. Having failed to smash Lenin by 
arms, owing to the’ incredible cowardice of 
the average Russian peasant, it is now proposed to 
beat him by trade. The Russians are arrant cowards, 
it is true, but then they are mostly starving, and half 
naked. Feed them and clothe them, and show some 
of the traders (they can’t all be killed) a prospect of 
resuming business, and they will recover their presence 
of mind, and kill Lenin and Trotsky. In addition to 
this argument, there is the desire to get wheat and oil 
and flax from Russia. Give the people back some 
show of prosperity, some decent livelihood, and they 
will settle Bolshevism for themselves. But who and 
what are these Co-operative Societies, with whom 
business dealings are to be opened? With regard to 
the Baltic provinces, steps are already being taken in 
the City to start business relations with the new 
Governments. 


The Russian Co-operative Societies, who number, 
we are informed, something like twenty-five million 
members, have commercial representatives in London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and Stockholm. They 
have managed to exist even under Bolshevism, many 
of their members having either pretended to be Bol- 
sheviks or joined the Red Guards, so as to escape 
death. After all, Russia is a big place, and the Lenin 
and Trotsky gang have not been able to kill everybody, 
even with the aid of Chinese assassins. Politics apart, 
the truth is, we want what Russia can give us, namely, 
wheat, flax, timber, oil. It seems wonderful that 
Russia should have an exportable surplus of anything 
after two years of Bolshevism;. but such is the fact. 
Russia is a very big place. 


Everybody in Britain must love Admiral Sims, be- 
cause he is one of the few Americans who have had the 
courage to admit the superiority of England in matters 
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naval and military, and the generosity to express their 
gratitude for the help we gave them in starting on the 
path of belligerency. Admiral Sims is plainly very 
angry with the shortcomings of his own Admiralty, 
and it would be absurd to attach any importance to the 
words ‘‘ we would as cheerfully fight England as Ger- 
many,’’ said to be given as instructions to the Admiral 
by his superiors, before America had entered the war. 
It is the kind of thing that one man says in haste and 
another repeats in anger. Far more serious are the 
charges which Admiral Sims brings against the Ameri- 
can Naval Department, which he declares would allow 
nothing to be done for ten months after the United 
States had declared war. 


It would be well that somebody should ascertain 
whether peeresses can legally sit in the House of Com- 
mons, because we see that, fired by the example of 
Nancy Witcher, Lady Warwick has been adopted as 
Labour candidate for East Walthamstow. There is, 
of course, no legal objection to baronetesses standing, 
if it be true that Lady Henry is amongst the candi- 
dates. The weakness of the House of Commons in 
passing the Act which allowed women (not under a 
legal incapacity) to sit in the House of Commons is 
almost incredible. The suffragettes had not asked for 
it: but that incorrigible feminist Lord Robert Cecil 
persuaded the House that having given women votes, 
they must logically give them the right to be voted for. 
There is, of course, no logic in the matter, for the 
functions of choosing lawmakers and of making laws 
are totally different. 


It might as sensibly be argued that because most 
women are capable of choosing a husband to support 
them, therefore they are capable of supporting them- 
selves. But having enfranchised some ten million 
women, members of the House of Commons were ter- 
rified lest, if they opposed the Bill for allowing women 
to sit, the new electors might vote against them. 
Thus are laws made in a democracy! We see that 
Nancy Witcher, elected to make the law, has been 
amusing herself by breaking it. The ‘‘ Lidy ’’ M.P., 
dawdling over toy purchases for forty minutes, leaves 
her motor in the most crowded part of the neck of 
Maidenhead High Street, and when asked for her 
licence, is ignorant of its whereabouts, for which she 
is fined £3 by the Maidenhead Bench. As Dr. Johnson 
said of Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ the insolence of wealth will 
creep out.’”’ 


Sir Albert Stanley, now, we think, Lord Ashfield, 
has made a novel and original proposal for relieving 
the congestion of traffic in London, rapidly becoming 
an intolerable nuisance. It is that we should make 
underground roads for rapid motor traffic. This 
would cure the streets of their greatest danger at 
present. Why a motor-car is required to slow down 
to ten miles an hour in passing through a country town 
or village, and allowed to run at thirty miles an hour 
in the crowded London streets, is one of those thirigs 
that require explanation. It takes sometimes ten 
minutes to travel one hundred yards in front of the 
Mansion House, and crossing Oxford Street or Picca- 
dilly on foot is as dangerous as crossing the rails at 
Clapham Junction. 


What is the cause of this horrible crowding in 
London? Why are Londoners ‘elbowed and hustled 
off their own pavements, kept out of restaurants and 
theatres and trams and tubes by this horde of bar- 
barian invaders? Who are they, and whence come 
they? A great many are Americans and Canadians, 
and there are a good many Belgians, who from refugees 
have become residents. A great many are our own 
provincials, who keep crowding up from the North 
and the Midlands to spend their war profits. The 
peace that follows a great war always draws crowds 
to the Metropolis to amuse themselves. In the peace 


that followed the Spanish War, a Sunday contem- 
porary reminds us, London became so crowded that, 
in their alarm, James the First’s Government pro- 
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hibited the erection of new buildings, and commanded 
the country gentlemen by proclamation to return 
with their families to their neglected estates. One of 
the libels of the day said, ‘‘In this deluge of new 
buildings, we shall all be poisoned with breathing in 
one another’s faces.’’ Something of the kind will re- 
cur, and we shall have another Plague. 


Sir Robert Borden is the necessary man in Canadian 
politics for the moment, as no one else can hold the 
Coalition together. Mr. Meighen is the leader of the 
Conservatives, who are in a minority of 102 to 133 in 
the Dominion House of Commons. But the Liberal 
Coalitionists would not serve under Mr. Meighen, who 
is a parliamentarian with a sharp tongue. Accord- 
ingly Sir Robert Borden, an industrious and honest 
man but not brilliant, was entreated to remain. Both 
Conservatives and Liberals are terrified by the appear- 
ance of the Agrarian-Labour Party, much as Coali- 
tionists here are frightened by the bogey of a Labour 
Government. Sir Robert Borden, whose health is not 
as good as his friends would desire, will remain as 
Premier until the General Election, which will be held 
before or after the harvest this year. 


The Ministry of Health, whose Parliamentary chief 
is the incomprehensibly elevated Dr. Addison, and 
whose sub-chief is the husband of Nancy Witcher, 
poses as the last cry in progressive and modern ideas. 
Nevertheless its chief Medicine Man, Sir George New- 
man, who touches a salary of £2,000 a year, appears 
to be a Conservative of the stern and unbending 
school. Several attempts have been made, according 
to our information, to get Sir George Newman to con- 
sider the adoption of some-of the scientific systems of 
breathing correctly, which are so important to the 
health of the young. The systems of breathing may 
not be as beneficial as they are represented by their 
advocates, or they may not be practicable in our na- 
tional schools. But that is surely no reason why Sir 
George Newman, a highly paid official, should refuse 
to consider them. 


There is much to be said for and against the fusion of 
the two branches of the legal profession. Barristers 
and solicitors over a certain age cling to the existing 
system, partly because a change would be ‘‘upsetting”’ 
(a very strong reason), and partly because by the pre- 
sent arrangement barristers are saved drudgery and 
solicitors responsibility. In reality it is a kind of 
“*ca’canny,’’ a division of labour by which two sets of 
men are employed and two sets of fees paid. We 
prophesy that the existing system will not last. Words 
are so multiplied nowadays that they have almost lost 
their effect on the mind: the only arguments are 
events. It is not by writing or speaking that the sys- 
tem will be changed, but by two facts. The first is, 
the necessity of earning a livelihood. In the terrible 
struggle for existence that lies ahead, young men will 
not be able to afford the long wait at the Bar. The 
second is, the present scandalous cost of litigation, 
which will have to be reduced by the elimination of the 
middleman. 


In sheer intellectual performance Cambridge has 
walked away from Oxford during the last five years. 
The best of the War poets have been Cantabs ; Oxford 
has produced no book on Economics comparable to 
that of Mr. Keynes, a Fellow of King’s. This is a 
humiliating confession, but it is true. Oxford, whom 
Arnold apostrophised as the Queen of Romance, has 
sunk to the post of maid-of-all-work to the Fabians 
and the extreme wing of the Labour Party, who will 
use her to do their dirty work, and then turn her out 
of doors. Among the heads and dons we search in 
vain for any eommanding personality like Jowett, 
Henry Smith, Liddell, Acland, Thorold Rogers. 


One or two vile phrases of journalese are now be- 
come so frequent as to annoy. Who-started the word 
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‘* orientation,’’ a long word for source or origin? It 
has now been twisted from its first meaning, and used 
as a verb. Thus we read, ‘‘Mr. Lloyd George may 
orientate in the direction of Labour’’: what on earth 
does this mean? Why not say, ‘‘may move’’? But 
journalists hate simplicity. Another vulgar trick is 
the use of inversion in order to give effect. Thus, 
instead of saying, ‘‘ The soldiers are gone, and the 
diplomatists are gone,’’ the journalist, his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling, sits down and writes, ‘‘ Gone the sol- 
diers, gone the diplomatists,’’ etc. Again, the word 
‘* shibboleth ’’ is being worked to death. Many news- 
papers must keep set up in type the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ The old party shibboleths are dead’’—they 
are not so dead as the English language is rapidly 
becoming. 


We are glad that Mr. Asquith has been selected for 
Paisley, and hope that he may be returned. The Op- 
position has too long been a headless trunk—sine 
nomine corpus—and the Prime Minister has suffered 
from the absence of a competent and authoritative critic 
on the other side of ‘‘the broad piece of furniture.” 
Mr. Lloyd George takes liberties with the House of 
Commons that never would have been tolerated by a 
pre-war House of Commons; and now that the task of 
finishing the peace treaties has been handed over to the 
Ambassadors, the Prime Minister must confide his 
policies to Parliament instead of to Labour deputations. 
The Coalition had better set about getting a name for 
itself, too. The term ‘‘ Unionist ’’ is now worse than 
absurd: it revives the memory of ‘“‘ battles long ago,’’ 
and stands for no policy to-day. Lord Birkenhead has 
pointed out to Lord Ampthill, in fitting language, the 
absurdity of a party of three sitting on so important an 
adjective as ‘‘ national,’’ and crying Hands off ! 


As might have been expected, the calculations of 
Messrs. Sidney Webb and Mackinder, pure-blooded 
political economists, as to the profits of the woollen 
trade have turned out to be fairy tales. The thousands 
per cent. that float through the heated imagination of 
these professors of the School of Economics are bru- 
tally reduced to 25 per cent. on the turnover by Mr. 
Hitchcock, chairman of the Standard Clothing Com- 
mittee of the Wool Council. This is a large profit cer- 
tainly, but, as Mr. Hitchcock points out, the fault is 
not that of the greedy manufacturers, but of the extra- 
vagant consumers, who will have nothing but the finest 
cloth, coftte que cotite. It appears that the new rich 
turn up their noses at the standard suit, which was 
devised as a cheap remedy. ‘‘The best is good enough 
for me,’’ says the new richard, whether millionaire or 
mechanic, ‘‘ none of your shoddy for me.’’ Well, the 
shortage of fine merino wool is something like 
200,000,000 Ibs., according to an American authority. 
Good stout cloth, made from cross-bred wool, can be 
had at moderate prices. But such is the insane extrava- 
gance of those who have never had money before, and 
seem determined to spend it as fast as they can on 
clothes, jewellery, drink, and amusements, that the 
supply of the woollen cloth is less than the demand, 
while the cost of production is trebled. 


Few facts are more alarming than the spread of the 
wave of crime and immorality to the members of the 
Metropolitan Police. A number of policemen in the 
suburbs simply turned themselves into a gang of 
burglars, and in the last case of misbehaviour we find 
that seven constables have been dismissed for calmly 
deserting their beats and resorting to a stable to play 
cards! No wonder that people are knocked down in 
the streets and robbed, and that burglaries in flats are 
of daily and nightly occurrence. It is, however, some 
consolation to know that Sir Nevil Macready is fast 
weeding the Force of these ruffians and replacing them 
by a better class of young men than ever before joined 
the Metropolitan Police, really the young officer class, 
well bred and well educated. So that the London 
Bobby may in time recover his pristine reputation. 


| 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE. 


Ping the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
by three of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers and by Germany, the League of Nations came 
formally into existence on the 1oth of January. In 
spite of the abstention of America all the necessary 
formalities have been successfully observed. Only 
three Allied signatures were required for ratification, 
and President Wilson, though he could not act on be- 
half of the United States, could summon the Council 
of the League in his character of a distinguished inter- 
national personage. The League, then, exists, so 
far as the lawyers can accomplish it, and it is already 
invested with all the powers and duties conferred upon 
it by the Treaty. These powers and duties cover the 
whole field of international life. On paper the League 
is responsible for regulating the armaments of the 
world, for maintaining freedom of commerce and com- 
munication between nations, for securing the equit- 
able administration, according to special covenants, 
of all the German colonies transferred to mandatories, 
for supervising the affairs of the Saar Basin, and the 
City of Danzig, for the protection of minorities in the 
New States and in some of the old ones, for bringing 
international quarrels to arbitration and judicial set- 
tlement, for condemning to economic outlawry and 
even using armed force against any nation which re- 
fuses to be bound by the Covenant, etc., etc., etc. It 
is clear that an organisation which undertakes even a 
small portion of these duties and successfully and re- 
sponsibly executes them, is bound to modify pro- 
foundly the whole course of international history. But 
to accept duties on paper is one thing and to execute 
them successfully and responsibly is another. The 
question has yet to be settled whether the League will 
be really a League of Nations representing the best 
civilised opinion of the world, and having the power 
to enforce its decisions. There are many other things 
it might so easily be. It might be merely an execu- 
tive committee of the victorious European govern- 
ments, or a prolongation of the work of the Peace 
Conference, or an important centre of nationalist in- 
trigue, or just a publishing house of international 
literature, or an advisory council to tell Allied Cabi- 
nets how the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
may be most quietly and conveniently annulled. The 
possibilities are numerous and some of’ them not by 
any means easy to avoid. 

The importance of the duties assigned to the 
League seems at first sight to indicate a strong faith 
in its future on the part of the Powers who put upon it 
so many heavy responsibilities. But to assume that the 
Peace Conference entrusted the League with serious 
practical functions, because they believed in the 
League, is to ignore the whole process and principle 
of treaty-making as practised in Paris. The Confer- 
ence had two ways of dealing with difficulties on 
which the several plenipotentiaries could not agree. 
If it was a temporary difficulty such as a private war 
between Roumania and Hungary or between the Poles 
and the Czechs, they despatched a Commission of In- 
quiry. If it was a permanent difficulty such as the 
contention whether Poland should have Danzig or 
how much Germany should pay, it was left to the 
League of Nations or the Reparation Commission. 
It may usually be assumed that, when the League of 
Nations is mentioned in the Treaty of Versailles, the 
plenipotentiaries are postponing a problem with which 
they did not feel competent to deal. The League ot 
Nations is not so much the best solution they can think 
of as a convenient method of avoiding a solution. The 
Peace Conference put the League in charge of Danzig, 
not because they believed that the League was going 
to be a great international power, but because M. 
Clemenceau and.Mr. Lloyd George could not decide 
whether Poland or Germany should have it. — 

The League in short, if it is to fulfil the intentions 
of the Peace Conference, will have to possess more 
power and more wisdom than its founders. It will 
have to deal with problems which the Conference was 
unable to solve and to enforce a respect for its orders 
which the Conference was unable to command. 
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Clearly there is only one way in which the League can 
ever be in a better position than the Peace Conference, 
namely, by becoming a really international body 
strongly supported by public opinion throughout the 
world and having a direct and immediate call upon 
the armed forces of its members. 

So far the omens are far from favourable. To be- 
gin with, public opinion has been left to look after it- 
self. The organisers of the League have lived in 
seclusion for six months; and, at a time when an at- 
tempt should have been made in every country of the 
world to interest people in the League, to clear away 
misunderstandings as to its policy and intentions, and 
to educate people in international affairs, virtually 
nothing has been done. The gentlemen assembled in 
London to look after the League have taken a char- 
acteristically official view of their duties. Since the 
League was not formally constituted they felt bound 
to lie low and say nothing. So admirably have 
they succeeded that there are editors in London who 
do not even know where the headquarters of the 
League are situated, and the general public is not 
aware that anything at all has happened. The main 
idea has apparently been to save the League by delay- 
ing. Even in the United States, where a tactful and 
intelligent representative of the League might have 
done invaluable work, not a single useful step has 
been taken. The League organisers have remained 
supinely in London maintaining communications with 
second-rate men at Washington, who are the followers 
of a discredited Ministry. The League has for six. 
months remained out of touch with the public and with 
the men who guide public opinion. It has remained 
equally out of touch with Paris, where important de- 
cisions have been taken daily, which directly concern 
the League. The Paris Conference appears to have 
shown little respect for its own creation, and it will 
be fortunate if it succeeds in being more than a scape- 
goat for the follies of the Allied Governments. All 
this goes to indicate that the men running the League 
are excellent officials; but they have yet to show that 
they possess character and ability enough to carry 
their organisation to success against the inertia or 
active opposition of the big political forces with which 
it will have to contend. Perhaps we may hope that 
the formal institution of the League will galvanise it 
into the self-assertion which in this harsh world is 
necessary to secure respect. Otherwise we see the 
affairs of Europe being settled at week-end confer- 
ences of French and British and Italian premiers, 
while the League records their decisions and finds it- 
self unable to execute them. 

The League cannot, of course, secure the support 
of public opinion, or any real international authority, 
unless it is.a world League. For the moment it is a 
body representing the Allied and Associated Powers, 
minus the United States, and its activities, so long as 
it remains in this condition, are more likely to hasten 
the next war than to avert it. The prospects of the 
League becoming a world League are rather more 
favourable than its past history would lead us to ex- 
pect. The Scandinavian countries will probably join 
it with or without the United States. Switzerland 
and the Netherlands almost certainly will. Germany 
and Austria have already joined the International 
Labour Organisation and will shortly adhere to the 
Covenant. But the most favourable circumstance ot 
all, a circumstance hardly as yet noted in the world’s 


‘press, is that the South-American States have shown 


a distinct tendency to regard the League as a means of 
escape from the political tutelage of their Northern 
neighbour. Even in Bolivia, where the German in- 
terests are immensely strong, the Treaty has been ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm, not because it is regarded as 
a just settlement, but because Bolivia looks to take 
her place at an international council board where she 
may face the rest of the world, not as a_ protected 
State of the New World, but as an independent mem- 
ber with a voice not necessarily ‘‘ congreeing to a full 
and natural close,’’ with the successors of Presi- 
dent Munro. The significance of this movement 
in Spanish America and the solidarity of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples manifested at the Washington 
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Labour Conference are international portents of im- 
mense significance. The United States cannot inde- 
. finitely hold aloof from a successful international or- 
ganisation which includes Japan and the South Ameri- 
can countries. 

This, however, good as far as it goes, rather begs 
the question. It supposes that the League will shape 
well from the start, and that really international views 
will prevail. The United States can safely ignore 
any organisation which, like the Peace Conference, is 
merely a field for the scuffling of national govern- 
ments. Such a body will remain as powerless as the 
Conference to command public opinion or to execute 
its decrees, and the admission of further States will 
-merely add to the general confusion. The United 
“States might regard themselves as well quit of an 
organisation conducted on these lines. All depends 
on the spirit which animates the League. Unless 
we are to see a change of heart and policy in its mem- 
bers, the League of Nations will be nothing more than 
a clearing house of international information and a 
source of profit to the shopkeepers of Geneva. 


BALTIC BUSINESS. 


HE new South Baltic States of Esthonia, Latvia, 

and Lithuania have been dimly realised in England, 
during the past year, as a confused battlefield in which 
a series of campaigns, involving at different times nine 
separate forces, appeared, at least to the onlooker at 
a distance, to be conducted like schoolboys’ games, on 
the principle of ‘‘all against all.’’ At the beginning 
of the year the Bolsheviks were in Riga and by a sepa- 
_ rate-thrust had approached to within twenty miles of 
Reval. In each country an independent national life, 
and with it an independent national army, was struggl- 
ing faintly for an existence which German troops, 
deliberately retained in Latvia and Lithuania by the 
Allies under the Armistice, were doing their best to 
subdue. The Red Armies were thrown back, and, 
behind and through the new front maintained against 
them from Narva to Dvinsk, a series of minor cam- 
paigns followed. The Germans and the Baltic Lands- 
wehr attacked the Esthonians and were driven back 
fifty miles towards Riga in a fortnight. |Bermondt 
attacked Riga, and his forces were hunted back to 
Germany by the Letts. Yudenitch marched on Petro- 
grad, and his defeated army turned back into Estho- 
nia, accompanied by a flock of destitute and tvphus- 
stricken refugees. The picture was completed by the 
escapades of isolated adventurers, like Balahovitch, 
who was only stopped at the last moment as he started 
off with two hundred men in a special train to depose 
Yudenitch from his command, and is now understood 
to have appointed himself Commander-in-Chief of the 
nebulous State of White Russia. 

In spite of these military diversions, there is no part 
of Europe in which the remorseless pressure of events 
has more plainly laid bare the fundamental economic 
dislocation which underlies and mis-shapes the out- 
ward form of its national life. Beneath the marchings 
and counter-marchings of armies and hostile nationali- 
ties, the economic problem lies at the real heart of 
East European unrest. Nor is there any part of 
Europe where the economic problem can be more con- 
veniently studied in comparative isolation and on a 
scale that admits of a convenient survey than amozg 
these border peoples of the old Russian Empire. 

Of the three countries Esthonia is naturally the 
poorest and Lithuania probably the richest in natural 
resources. Latvia in Riga, and Libau and Esthonia 
in Reval, possess ports of unique value as gates to the 
Russian hinterland. The Libau factories still have 
their machinery intact. From Riga the Russians 
themselves early in the war removed inland before the 
threat of a German advance almost every scrap of 
machinery. In neither town is there coal or raw 
material for the restarting of industry. There is con- 
sequently widespread unemployment, masked partly 
by a general mobilization for military service. All 
three countries, though not directly threatened like 
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Poland and. Austria with starvation, are in dire need 
of such necessaries of life as boots, clothing, and 
paraffin. To set off against these needs, they possess 
flax and timber, but are handicapped by a currency 
which has practically no exchange value. The national 
mark in Esthonia, the Russian rouble in Latvia, and 
the Ost mark and rouble in Lithuania, are all substan- 
tially valueless for the purpose of obtaining supplies 
either of the necessaries of life or of the raw materials 
of industry from any of those countries in which a con- 
tinuing surplus exists or could be created immediately 
in response to an effective demand. 

Each of these new States must occupy itself with its 
own defence and with the establishment of an adminis- 
tration from among men who under the old Russian 
Empire were largely debarred from obtaining any ex- 
perience of affairs. Each must at the same time take 
measures to restore its credit for the purposes of foreign 
exchange, or, in other words, must develop and export 
its assets and on the basis of the trade thus re-opened 
attempt to reorganise its currency. Failing success in 
this respect, each country is doomed to the bankruptcy 
towards which Esthonia, the first to organise its own 
Government on an effective basis, has already travelled 
a considerable distance upon a road down which the 
other two States are rapidly following. 

To this task which now lies in common before every 
Eastern European country, the Baltic States bring cer- 
tain advantages. On the whole they are friends to- 
gether, and it should be possible to avoid as between 
them the evils of rigid and uneconomic frontiers which 
have done so much harm in South Eastern Europe. 
Lithuania, after a harvest which was reported to have 
been the finest on record, expects this year a surplus 
of grain from which the other two States hope to 
supply their own deficiencies. There is a world 
shortage of flax, which is sharply reflected in the huge 
prices now being obtained for occasional consignments 
from the Baltic; and the demand for houses in Eng- 
land and for general reconstruction in the devastated 
districts of France and Belgium has already created a 
demand for timber of those qualities which the Baltic 
countries can supply. It is plainly in their interests 
to export, especially during such time as the Russian 
hinterland remains closed to Western Europe, all the 
flax that can be coaxed from the peasants’ stores and 
all the timber that can without permanent damage be 
hauled from their forests. Yet even these apparently 
simple measures cannot be taken without external help. 
Foreign capital is required before timber can be felled, 
sawn and shipped; and the peasant, who already pos- 
sesses a hoard of paper currency, will not give up his 
accumulated flax until he can receive payment not in 
debased and ever-depreciating notes, but in necessaries 
of life, from boots to agricultural implements. 

The Baltic peoples, as a whole, are level-headed, 
with a stability that is perhaps a signal of their north- 
ern blood. For the most part they are agricultural 
folk, with few centres of industrial population to com- 
plicate the revival of their normal life. Their work- 
people are naturally skilful and are moreover better 
educated than those in almost any other part of the old 
Russian dominion. Their internal Government should 
not prove so complicated an affair as to demand great 
experience in their statesmen and administrators. 
Even in the matter of agrarian reform—that burning 
question in all Eastern Europe—they have enough 
spare land to satisfy without violent measures such 
part of their landless population as has survived five 
and a half years of evacuation and war. Their Gov- 
ernments have realised the vital urgency of the econo- 
mic problem and have not allowed any dreams of mili- 
tary or territorial aggrandizement to thrust its solution 
into the backgound. They have never shared the 
illusion that a nation can find compensation for its 
own internal miseries by sending out its army to inflict 
worse miseries upon its neighbour. Facing at every 
point the disadvantages which follow from the refusal 
of the Allies to grant their full independence, they yet 
recognise the fact, sternly underlined in the recent in- 
ternational memorial, that no country can have a social 
er economic future that cannot in due course ‘‘ bring 
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its current expenditure within the compass of its re- 
ceipts from taxation or other regular income.’’ There 
is no doubt that all three countries, without too large 
an initial contribution from abroad, could pay their 
own way and satisfy that criterion. But their Govern- 
ments, refusing specious offers of help from Germany, 
have so far appealed almost in vain to the Allies. They 
have indeed received, and are grateful for, a certain 
number of doles in the shape of food, Red Cross sup- 
plies, and manufactured articles sent them under the 
auspices of the Supreme Economic Council. They 
have been approached by interests who were willing to 
barter flax for money, arms or other goods, often on 
terms not creditable to their proposers. Their difficulty 
has been to find any foreign nation or interest willing 
to treat their economic difficulties as a whole and with 
a long view, and to give them, besides a price for their 
assets, help and advice in developing them on an ade- 
quate scale over a term of years. In this need they 
look to Great Britain before any other foreign coun- 
try. The Esthonians have not forgotten that the 
British Fleet saved Reval and with it the freedom of 
Esthonia at the beginning of last year. The people of 
Riga are mindful of the large part played by British 
ships and munitions in the fighting which drove back 
Bermondt’s adventurers from the bank of the Dvina 
last November. A recent announcement in the daily 
papers seemed to show that there was at last a prospect 
of British help in a suitable form being supplied before 
it was too late, and that countries who had long been 
crying for sustenance were at length to receive some- 
thing besides military missions. 

We have dealt with the problem of these Baltic 
countries in some detail because in them the symptoms 
of their disease can be separated and examined with 
peculiar clearness, and because the southern coast of 
the Baltic must have a special interest for the future 
commerce of England. But with little variations in 
the text the same story is writ large this winter across 
the whole of Central and Eastern Europe from the 
Rhine eastwards to the border of Asia. There are still 
too few signs that those who are attempting to decide 
the future of Europe even now recognise in how large 
a measure they are faced with an economic rather than 
a military or even a racial problem. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS.—I. 


T would hardly be thought respectable, now, for the 

Prime Minister to write books. Even Mr. Balfour 
began to lose the confidence of the nation when it was 
realized that time which should have belonged to 
politics had been devoted to something so foreign to 
them as philosophy and religion. A good breath of 
air on the Welsh hills is as much as can be allowed 
to our public men nowadays, to clear their minds; and 
it is a strain to imagine a Premier with seven roman- 
tic novels to his credit, and an eighth, the finest of 
them all, to follow in his retirement. 

We have ventured on controversial ground here, 
and something must be done to substantiate our claim 
for ‘ Lothair.’ It was the paradox of Disraeli’s mind 
that in spite of his personal detachment, his cosmo- 
politan breadth of view, and his Jewish sense of scale 
and quantity—the chief ingredients in the foreign 
policy that brought peace with honour—in spite of all 
these things, he preserved a national sense more 
keenly and tenaciously than any man of his_ time. 
Whether it is a studied speech or an airy improvisa- 
tion—and one, it is true, will often wear the colours 
of the other—it is this national character which he in- 
sists upon again and again as the foundation of Eng- 
land’s well-being and the necessary condition of her 
future greatness. ‘‘ That famous character of the 
English people,’’ as he called it in the Sheldonian at 
Oxford, how did it come into being, and how could it 
be guarded and maintained? In a sense Disraeli’s 
novels are his answer to that question, for the pas- 
sionate conviction of its importance runs through them 
all. It explained and partly consisted in his grasp of 
the institutional side of politics, and his appetite for 
its analysis, which is rarely seen in this country and 
rather recalls Montesquieu and ‘tthe French writers of 
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the eighteenth century. Indeed it is the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes’ of which ‘ Popanilla’ with all its differ- 
ences reminds us. There is the same _ whimsical 
formality of speech, the same romantic vitality of des- 
cription, like a spring of clear water, and the same 
hatred of oppression, which was also shared by Mon- 
tesquieu’s immediate predecessors. Take the picture 
of Mowbray tenantry in ‘ Sybil ’ :— 

‘* Bands of stalwart men, broad-chested and mus- 
cular, wet with toil, and black as the children of the 
tropics; troops of youth, alas! of both sexes, though 
neither their raiment nor their language indicates the 
difference, all are clad in male attire.”’ 

We have emphasised the affinity between Disraeli 
and certain French writers, because the thought and 
style of his earlier work has no strictly English an- 
cestry, and yet is penetrated with an intense national 
quality. How can the problem be resolved? Disraeli 
was not more than a “‘ tolerable ’’ French scholar, 
and he was earnestly advised at the Berlin Conference 
not to venture on a speech in the unfamiliar tongue. 
But the fact remains; and perhaps it explains some- 
thing of his ascendancy that he impinged on the 
literary world at an unfamiliar angle, and that his 
manner of writing had the same thrill of new and 
delicious horror as his frilled waistcoat and his col- 
larless stock. 

So at least it was in the early novels. They are 
written in a language of tranquil affectation, 
miraculously sustained. When a racquet-ball fell at 
Disraeli’s feet as he was watching a game in the gal- 
lery at Malta, and he ‘‘ picked it up and observing a 
young rifleman excessively stiff humbly _ re- 
quested him to forward its passage into the court, as 
he really had never thrown a ball in his life,’’ he had 
founded the Oxford manner. That was the note of 
‘ Ixion ’ and the others, and even of ‘ Contarini’ and 
of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ who is only Contarini with the lines 
rather more deeply etched by his own acid experience. 
To us Vivian Grey is the more interesting, chiefly 
because the character and opinions of his father may 
safely be assumed to be those of Isaac Disraeli, and 
every recorded word of that great man, especially his 
ex cathedra pronouncements on art and life such as 
his advice to ‘‘ beware of trying to become a great man 
in a hurry,’’ are worthy of the deepest respect and ad- 
miration. Nosse omnia haec salus est adolescentulis 
might have been the motto of this period, applied to 
Disraeli himself, though curiously enough they were 
the words which he himself prefixed to his latest and 
most mature novel. 

‘* | will write no more about myself,’’ Disraeli wrote 
in his diary after the publication of ‘ Alroy,’ and it is 
true that far broader interests are reflected in his 
writings as soon as the dreadful period in a London 
office was over and he had no further need to turn in 
on himself for the stuff of romance. At first it was 
all for the good that introspection should be exchanged 
for active political life. At first only, for the habit 
of Parliamentary speaking began to clot and coagulate 
some of his later written books. Disraeli, indeed, 
never had a very sure touch in distinguishing between - 
the true and the false in rhetoric and sentiment; or 
rather, for that is an unreal distinction, he did not 
always grasp how much rhetoric his subject would 
absorb, and how far it could safely be inflated with 
sentiment. So that even an enthusiast may be for- 
given for finding parts of ‘ Tancred ’ difficult to read, 
where the lightest description is composed in the style 
of an encomium on a dead monarch. — But the first 
symbol of the external change in his life was the de- 
velopment of a social conscience which, together with 
an intense national enthusiasm, we may regard as the 
characteristic of his greatest work. We must con- 
sider it briefly, and try to disentangle these leading 
ideas, pausing only to mention the new edition of the 
Novels and Tales* which makes this fascinating pur- 
suit easy and possible. It is to be hoped that now, if 
ever, they will be widely read, when the political ideals 
‘* stamped on these lifeless things,’’ are threatened 
with oblivion. To this portable new series, the type 
of which is hardly worthy of the occasion, we only wish 
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for one addition; an extra volume which should embody 
Disraeli’s occasional .journalism. It would more 
properly be included here than with the speeches; at 
present, moreover, it is not only very difficult of ac- 
cess, but exceptionally interesting and relevant. Let 
us hope that it may be forthcoming. 

To understand ‘ Coningsby ’ and its double sequel, 
we must conceive of an England—it is a strain on the 
non-suburban imagination—where, as  Millbank’s 
father said, the displeasure of a peer of the realm was 
like a sentence of death, and where the hard but brittle 
shell of feudalism suppressed and lent explosive force 
to the democratic idea. What animated Disraeli was 
that, while with the insight of an outsider he saw the 
fire under the treacherous crust, he was at the same 
time passionately convinced of the supreme import- 
ance of aristocracy. Not of the existing aristocracy, 
however, the range of exhausted volcanoes on the 
Treasury Bench, though it is the weakness of ‘ Sybil ’ 
that he sometimes refused to distinguish between the 
ideal and the fact. The social conscience which we 
noted as coinciding with his entry into politics is first 
apparently there and in ‘ Coningsby.’ Contarini, the 
author tells us in his preface—and it is a curious an- 
ticipation of the motif of a ‘‘ modern novel ’’—was 
conceived as a character ‘‘ whose position in life 
should be at variance, and as it were in ceaseless con- 
flict with his temperament.’’ But Coningsby and 
Sybil are now concerned with their temperament; 
they are concerned with the details of the conflict with 
Shuffle and Screw and the rest of them. Nothing 
escapes the tireless observation of Sidonia on the one 
hand, and of Devilsdust on the other; we can almost 
hear the latter, to trace another parallel in French 
literature, bitterly asking Lord Marney what he had 
done to deserve or justify his privilege, and exclaim- 
ing in Figaro’s words, ‘‘ Vous vous étes donné la 
peine de naitre.’’ There is something too about these 
characters in the earlier novels which recalls Shelley’s 
passionate hatred of tyrannous priests and kings, and 
even, one might add, his strong views about Eton, 
for Disraeli himself, like Vivian Grey, was unhappier 
at school than in the ‘‘ darkest hour of experienced 
manhood.”’ 

With this difference, however, that Shelley wanted 
them all destroyed without quarter: Disraeli wanted 
them changed. There is an immortal scene when 
Coningsby on his way to Beaumanoir takes refuge at 
an inn from a thunderstorm, and is romantically 
thrown into contact with a sinister stranger, who is 
none other than Sidonia himself. His behaviour is 
disconcerting; he refuses to share Coningsby’s eggs 
and bacon, contenting himself with a plateful of 
crusts. His conversation is even more singular and 
stimulating. ‘‘ What would I not give,’’ exclaims 
Coningsby, ‘‘ to see Athens.’’ ‘‘ I have seen it,’’ 
said the stranger, slightly shrugging his shoulders, 
‘“and more wonderful things. Phantoms and 
spectres! The Age of Ruins is past. Have you seen 
Manchester?’’ And he continues, still rejecting perry 
and Derby cheese, by maintaining that almost every- 
thing that is great has been done by youth, and that 
national character, Disraeli’s favourite thesis, is the 
source of national greatness. 


(To be continued). 
JANUARY EXHIBITIONS. 


S it vagrancy that has saved the New English Art 

Club from the petrifaction that so often follows on 
prosperity? For a professional exhibiting society its 
success has been astonishing. Most English painters 
of note to-day have shared at some time in the exhibi- 
tions of the Club, while its official influence becomes in- 
creasingly marked. But during its migrations from 
the old Egyptian Hall to Dering Yard, the Alpine Club, 
and Suffolk Street, it welcomed fresh talent, which re- 
newed the vitality of the Society. A temporary home 
has been found at the Royal Water-Colour Society’s 
Gallery in Pall Mall, and once more a fresh grouping 
has taken place. The young lions have their chance, 
but prove rather tame; .and it is difficult to remember 
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many outstanding works. Most of the exhibitors have 
been working for the Imperial War Museum, and their 
chief energies seem to have been absorbed by it. 

The two Spencers dominate the exhibition with pic- 
tures which are disconcerting mixtures of strength and 
weakness. Mr. Stanley Spencer’s ‘Sacrifice of Zac- 
harias’ suggests that he considers the subject to be of 
primary importance, but he has not made it explicit to 
the spectator. The picture needs some commentary 
or text to elucidate the action; it does not enrich the 
legend with its own life. The old man has a queer 
intensity and uncouth impressiveness, but other figures 
occur quite casually, as if after-thoughts. The design 
shows a rare faculty for picture construction without 
the use of well-worn formula, and the upper portion of 
tangled brushwood, with figures cutting and hauling 
wood, is the most homogeneous. Directness and 
singleness of purpose are shown in his ‘ Swan-Upping 
at Cookham.’ Actual observation has given far greater 
interest and action to the figures, and the effect of light 
on the water is a passage of much natural beauty. The 
angles formed by the lines of path, boat and house are 
admirably locked together : but there are three or four 
centres of interest, the bridge and the figures on it 
seem oppressively near, and the result is patchy. Mr. 
Gilbert Spencer’s ‘Portrait of the Artist’ has convic- 
tion, it impresses one. The work of a draughtsman 
rather than a painter, it sets down matter of fact ob- 
servation with power and weight. But his ‘Crucifixion’ 
is a failure. A drawing of the same subject, No. 97, 
shows a largely-planned design with weighty groups of 
figures,—a cold but powerful conception. Evidently 
the painting is an enlargement of the top group alone, 
and this quite nullifies the design. The great beam of 
the cross rises diagonally to the right of the canvas, 
with a ludicrous effect of lifting the would-be support- 
ing figures from the ground: the design has broken 
from control, and one wonders at the lack of self-criti- 
cism and humour in the artist. The four paintings are 
all neglected and unpleasant in surface. Both these 
painters have genuine talent, personal vision and ear- 
nestness: and these are the great fundamental quali- 
ties. But, unless they are enriched and made supple 
by intelligence, they may conceivably dwindle into an 
impoverished puritanism in painting. | To consider 
serious subject-matter to be more important, or more 
serious, than the problem of creating a picture, is to 
risk a danger which lurks always in wait for English 
painting, as arid and accomplished classicism does for 
French. 

Impressionistic painting has almost disappeared. 
Mr. Lucien Pissarro alone continues to produce land- 
scapes in which the qualities of light have an expres- 
siveness of their own, as colour or form may have. 
The three are fused together to form a rich design in 
the ‘ View of Coldharbour,’ where the usual short im- 
pressionist touch is varied to longer sweeps of the brush 
in sympathy with the large masses of foreground trees. 
His two small paintings of Kew look radiant among 
so much flat and unmodulated painting. There are few 
works from other old pillars of the New English. Mr. 
C. J. Holmes has sent two landscapes, of which ‘ Black 
Hill Moss ’ is particularly distinguished by its expres- 
sive modelling of hill structure, and its understanding 
of effect. By Mr. Augtistus John there is a portrait 
of a lady, ‘Iris,’ very freely painted and vivid in its 
suggestion of personality. But this and his three por- 
trait drawings tell no more than we already knew of 
his skill. The brothers Paul and John Nash have 
landscapes of their usual type: ‘The Edge of the 
Plain,’ by the latter having a delightfully clear and 
emphatic pattern. Their ideas are still most clearly 
expressed in their drawings, for example, ‘ Summer 
Rain’ and ‘The Orchard, Whiteleaf.’ The little 
group of Birmingham painters show taste, great tech- 
nical knowledge and skill, but are over-sophisticated 
and lacking in vitality. Mr. J. E. Southall’s ‘The 
Old Seaport ’ too obviously suggests ‘‘ the painted ship 
upon the painted ocean ’’; the picture seems drugged 
into immobility by the deep blues and rich yellows. 
Thoughtful and interesting paintings by Mr. John 
Wheatley, Miss Thérése Lessor, Mr. Elliott Seabrooke, 
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Mr. Harold Squire, Mr. Meninsky and Mr. Bomberg 
show the eclectic nature of the exhibition, and a wel- 
come re-appearance is made by Mr. R. Ihlee with a 
very thoroughly modelled portrait, and an admirable 
little drawing ‘ Words.’ 

The drawings and etchings are more alive in interest 
than the paintings. Nearly all express some observa- 
tion or pictorial idea with clearness and force, and 
show, moreover, an appreciation of the special quali- 
ties of the medium chosen. The Slade School, which 
has spread a tradition of thorough draughtsmanship 
through the country, is largely responsible for this 
high level. Here again members of the Club have 
created an academic standard incomparably higher 
than any official school offered. Mr. Dobson’s studies 
of nude babies are remarkably weighty and incisive 
drawings, and there is massive simplicity in Mr. Green- 
wood’s nude. Mr. Wilson Steer, the most typical New 
Englishman, shows three water-colours, slight, but 
ripe in experience and charm. Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Mr. Francis Dodd, and Mr. Francis Unwin are well 
represented in a section which repays a detailed exami- 
nation. 

The weaknesses of the Club are those of liberalism 
at its best. | How long it can continue to renew its 
youth it is difficult to say, but at present it remains a 
live society, which judges by a clear standard of pro- 
fessional ability, exacting some merit of pictorial idea, 
colour, or draughtsmanship from member and non- 
member alike. 

The vorticist group holds aloof from it. But if Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s exhibition of drawings at the Little 
Gallery, Duke Street, and Mr. Wadsworth’s at the 
Leicester Galleries, were considered in addition to the 
Club’s, one would get a fair idea of current art move- 
ments in England. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s ‘Drawings of the Black Country ’ 
show his studies and researches in that fantastic land- 
scape of slag-heaps, furnaces, and waste ground, 
linked up by spider-like lines of railway and cable, to- 
gether with the complete and more abstract designs 
which his orderly mind has evolved from them. The 
technical finish of the latter is remarkable, but one 
tires more quickly of their polished formality than 
of the pen drawings, where the grasp of definite pat- 
tern is joined with the variety which the subject offers 
of nature plus the product of human energies for 
generations. All are thoughtful, and a few are very 
good. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis shows a much wider and more 
speculative interest. It is impossible to discuss his 
drawings in a few lines: they must be seen and 
‘thought over. The ‘Head of a Woman’ and 
‘ L’Ingénue,’ would give convincing proof of mastery 
over draughtsmanship to those who are puzzled by his 
experiments in more abstract construction. , 


THE UNEARTHLY IN MODERN MUSIC. 


HE latest thing in the musical ear of London is a 
Lyrical Symphonic Poem by Georges D’Orlay en- 
titled Flamma Artis. Mr. Albert Coates conducted 
the London Symphony Orchestra through it on Mon- 
day evening last very creditably. It was obviously 
not his fault that we seldom heard the unfortunate 
lady who declaimed the vocal part. It was clearly the 
composer’s intention that she should not be heard. He 
decreed that she should be there mainly to add to the 
general disturbance when occasion required a more 
than usually supreme effort. She was part of the 
composer’s symphonic outfit, which, so far as we could 
gather from a first hearing, Mr. Coates handled with 
great intelligence and presence of mind. He enabled 
us to appreciate the work with unusual accuracy 
owing to the incisive way in which he emphasjzed the 
leading ideas and prevented his players from taking 
any advantage of the fact that the music was new. He 
allowed us no reason to suppose that we shall think 
more highly of ‘ Flamma Artis’ when we come to 
know it better. 
We are going to dwell upon one characteristic only 
of this Lyrical Symphony to the exclusion of the rest, 
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because it is a characteristic common to much modern 
music. The flames of life, so monotonously invoked 
in this poem, are eldritch flames, the emotions are un- 
earthly, the forms that rise are spectral. We feel 
continually that this is the kind of music which might 
be written by a planchette. It is music for spooks 
and witches or anyone who has been thoroughly and 
successfully disembodied. | Here we touch upon an 
element in modern music which would doubtless repay 
careful investigation by critics and philosophers. Why 
are modern musicians most happy when they are set- 
ting to music metaphysics which they do not wholly 
understand? Why do they so often choose to deal 
either with abstractions or with emotions and adven- 
tures beyond experience? Why must modern musi- 
cians be so often preternatural, remote, grotesque, 
abnormal, almost anything but plain human? Why 
does Scriabin theosophise? Why does Debussy bury 
his cathedral before writing about it, and why when he 


wants a_ half-holiday does he take it in the 
form of an elephant? Why does Strauss speak 
through Zarathustra and cry with the voice 


of Electra? And why does the whole texture of 
modern music, even when it professes to utter ordinary 
human feelings, shine and shimmer with lights ana 
colours not of this world? Why has so much of it a 
tang which belongs to no fruit ever gathered from an 
earthly garden? Why is so much modern music either 
diabolian or ethereal ? Somebody said of Berlioz’s music 
in ‘ Faust,’ that it smelled of brimstone. Modern music 
often smells worse than that. . If pain had a smell, it 
would smell like some of our modern music, and if 
this music had a taste, it would taste like mustard 
pickles clamouring in vain for their wholesome com- 
plement of cold roast beef. Or there is another sort 
which smells and tastes like water from the crystal 
sea in the Apocalypse. 

In a word, the most common quality of modern music 
is to be unearthly, to be above, below, or agains¢ 
nature, but rarely to be natural. It can be no mere 
accident of fashion that musicians to-day delight in 
muted instruments. The use of the mute is only sig- 
nificant as giving a mysterious or unnatural turn to a 
familiar voice. It is equally no accident that musi- 
cians delight in the harp, which at once brings in a re- 
mote and ethereal note, or the trombone which is 
seldom of this world. It is not caprice merely that 
modern composers should be continually trying to find 
combinations of instruments that are strange and 
scales that are unprecedented in our ears. These are 
the outward signs of an inward tendency. The im- 
pulse is strong in modern music to express the super- 
natural, to lead the imagination into regions where it 
may shape its beauties and horrors in a void. 

The explanation has yet to be found. Partly, per- 
haps, our musicians obey the general movement of the 
time away from the elementary materialism in science, 
art and philosophy which satisfied the advanced 
thinkers of fifty years ago. There is a parallel move- 
ment towards a new kind of mysticism to-day in 
science, art, religion, and philosophy, and music fol- 
lows with the rest. We should expect the reaction 
against realism to be stronger in music than in any 
other human activity, for the whole principle and prac- 
tice of realism is contrary to music. _ It is significant 
that the man who did most to bring music into touch 
with common incident, who made it treat, so to speak, 
of bed and board, suffered from this reaction as much 
as anybody. Strauss flies from his baby and the 
striking clocks to the backward and abysm of 
time (as in Zarathustra) or to the snblimities of an un- 
earthly transfiguration (as in Tod and Verklaung). 
His music shows us very clearly the pretty pickle into 
which the modern composers have been led. Having 
set music to paint landscapes, to argue philosophies, 
to depict character and to chronicle incidents, the 
time inevitably came when they yearned to escape 
from this self-inflicted bondage. Some ride off on a 
broomstick, others flap their wings ineffectually in a 
metaphysical void, some simply get as far away as 
possible from ordinary human ideas and emotions. In 
reaction from Strauss’s bath-room they fly from the 
earth altogether. The function of music is to ex- 
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press emotions more directly and at the same time 
more universally than is possible in any other medium. 
Music presents us ‘‘ with thoughts beyond the reaches 
of our souls ’’ in a way that has never been explained, 
though many philosophers have had a try at it. Of 
late this function has been either repudiated or ob- 
scured. Music has ceased to be a mistress in her own 
house and has become a general servant to the sister 
arts. For a generation an attempt has been made to 
make music express objects and ideas which can be 
better expressed in literature and painting. Music, 
which by its nature is direct and universal, is thus 
forced to be indirect and specific. Where once we 
were content to receive the Fifth Symphony as a di- 
rect and universal utterance, whose directness and 
universality would be destroyed by any attempt to 
translate it into words, to-day we are confronted with 
poems and programmes which have to be read_ in 
close association with the music which they limit and 
embarrass at every turn. The musicians, poor fel- 
lows, feel there is something wrong. Hence their 
liking for poems they do not understand and their 
quaint excursions into transcendental philosophy. A 
composer is less likely to be limited by a poem which 
means nothing or by a theosophy which may mean any- 
thing. Is it not possible that music has become in- 
human because it has tried to be all-too-human? Beet- 
hoven is universal, but he is thoroughly human. 
Georges d’ Orlay is specific, but the thing he specifies 
is like nothing on this earth. The reaction in modern 
music seems to have taken the wrong direction. _ It 
should have reacted against a servile specification ot 
the things that interest humanity. It has reacted in- 
stead against humanity itself. Bach wrote music for 
a cathedral. His realist successors tried to describe 
the bishop. The more modern musician revenges 
himself on the bishop by drowning his cathedral un- 
der the sea. y 

Or is it that music is actually leading us to alto- 
gether new lines and levels of thought? Is it already 
on the way to that strange universe where even time 
and space are not quite the kind of thing we are ac- 
customed to? Are our musicians secretly determined 
that music shall not be distanced by the higher mathe- 
matics in generalising the universe? We have much 
the same feeling when listening to Scriabin as when 
listening to Professor Eddington. Perhaps, unknown 
to us of grosser perception, our modern musicians 
already move in the time-space which is still an eerie 
habitation for persons of common clay. For our- 
selves, we are content to end roughly where we began, 
and to renew our original question: Why on earth 
should so much of our modern music be unearthly ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UP-TO-DATE LEGACY HUNTING. 


S1r,—I am informed by those who have, or profess 
to have, a knowledge of the history of the Roman 
Empire that there existed in Roman society many years 
ago a very mischievous practice known as ‘‘ Legacy 
Hunting,’’ and that even the moral code of those days 
was not sufficiently lax to regard such people who 
made a practice of legacy hunting with anything but 
disapproval, and that eventually public opinion was 
sufficiently strong to stamp out the evil to all intents 
and purposes, among the more respectable members 
of society. 

It is not perhaps generally known that in England 
to-day this evil exists and is openly practised by the 
Board of Education, which of course is a Government 
Department. Let me say at once that I am sure the 
worthy civil servants, who, either on their own initia- 
tive or on instructions, indulge in the chase, are quite 
unaware that they are lending themselves to a mis- 
chievous practice; but what evildoer, once he becomes 
hardened to his trade, ever believes he is doing wrong? 

I have made it my business to enquire closely into 
the methods pursued by museum authorities, and, gen- 
erally speaking, I find them to be as follows. 

- Mr. A., a collector of some article of ‘‘ bigotry and 
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virtue,’’ seeks advice from the museum authorities, 
who thereby get to know that he is a collector. The 
Keeper of the Department possibly thinks it worth 
while to ask to be allowed to see Mr. A.’s collection. 
Mr. A. is immensely flattered and asks the Keeper to 
come and stay with him. The rest is a simple matter, 
unless, of course, Mr. A. is commercially minded and 
is immune to flattery. Mr. A. is told that he has many 
things of great historical interest, specimens of which 
the museum is sadly short. What a great public ser- 
vice would be performed if Mr. A. could see his way 
to present or bequeath individual pieces, or, in fact, 
his whole collection, to such a body as the National 
Art Collections Fund, etc., etc. If Mr. A. is getting 
on in years, possibly his brain is not quite so quick as 
it used to be, and he may be bamboozled by the 
flattery which is doled out in accordance with the 
requirements of each particular case. As a rule, 
Mr. A. is fairly easy prey and succumbs without giving 
much trouble. First, he is flattered into thinking his 
geese are swans. Secondly, he sees himself a publicly 
proclaimed patriot. Thirdly, he immortalises himself, 
in so far that his bequests, or some of them, are dis- 
played with a prominent ticket bearing his name. How 
men dread not being remembered when they are gone, 
and what an absurd, foolish fotm of vanity it is! 

Having said so much as to the methods adopted, 
let me now dwell briefly on the evil of such ways, 
especially when openly practised by Government 
officials. 

The bona fide collector, unless he happens to be a 


‘ millionaire, justifies his large expenditure on works of 


art as an investment, and so it is, provided he under- 
stands what he is doing, and he is not got at. He 
says, if those who come after me do not like my 
treasures, or cannot afford to keep them, they can be 
readily sold and turned into cash, as could any other 
of my good investments. 

This is all very true, if in the meantime the collector 
has not been flattered into leaving them to the nation 
after his own life, or after, say, that of his wife or 
son, as the case may be. Every facility is given poor 
Mr. A. to alienate his treasures from his descendants. 
He is even supplied free gratis with a form of bequest 
drawn up, doubtless, by learned counsel, possibly even 
by the Law Officers of the Crown. The clause sup- 
plied is an all embracing one, as executors find out to 
their cost. I knew of one case where an executor 
demurred to something being taken which was really 
of no historic interest. He was told: ‘‘ Of course, it 
would not be suitable for a London museum, but it will 
be sent to some small country museum which it is to 
our interest to feed in order to get in subscriptions 
from that part of the country to our Central Fund.’’ 

I think I have said enough to show that an evil 
method such as this should not at all be openly prac- 
tised by the Government. Of course, the Government 
justifies itself on the grounds that the end justifies the 
means—a practice wrongly attributed to the Jesuit 
Society. It is quite true that many fine things do leave 
the country. Again, it is quite true that thousands 
see a beautiful thing in a museum, while very, very 
few see it in a private house. It is again true that in 
the custody of the museum the article or articles have 
far greater educative value than in private possession. 
But look at it as you will, it is Legacy Hunting prac- 
tised by a Government Department, and as such, it is 
deplorable. 

T. Smmpson. 


VICTORY CIRCUS. 


Sir,—As Mr. H. L. Haynes has paid me the compli- 
ment of asking my opinion on the Victory Circus, I am 
glad to inform him that I saw nothing objectionable in 
the treatment of the animals. ' 

A circus is, primarily, an exhibition of horse-training, 
and it is this phase of it which appeals to me, and is the 
reason why I have frequented the Continental circuses 
all my life and assisted at the rehearsals and training. 

It is, however, necessary to have clowns, so that a 
clown may divert the spectators whilst ‘the horses take 
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their two minutes walk round, to get their wind, be- 
tween turns. 

The performing dogs, etc., I do not care for, and I 
know nothing of their training, but it seems curious 
that people object to dogs performing on the stage or a 
circus and yet teach their own dogs to beg for sugar. 

The seal seemed very well treated and seemed to work 
for reward (pieces of fish). When the audience said to 
each other, ‘‘ How wonderful his looking under the 
motor-cycle to see the cause of the breakdown,”’ the 
seal was merely looking under it to find the piece of 
fish he knew was put there for him. 

It is a mistake thinking that it is ‘‘ unnatural’’ to 
teach a horse to ‘‘dance.”’ 

What the public think is ‘‘dancing’’ to music, is 
merely the horse doing the ‘‘Passage,’’ the ‘‘Pas Es- 
pagnol,’’ the ‘‘ Contre Galop,’’ etc., all ‘‘airs’’ which 
every horse used for cavalry purposes has to be taught 
before it is fit for the cavalry. 

The conductor of the band follows the horse’s move- 
ments in time with his music. 

The horse does not ‘‘ dance in time to the music ’’; 
it is the music which keeps time to the horse doing 
what every cavalry horse has to do. 

Why is it unnatural for a horse to do this in a circus, 
and yet perfectly ‘‘ natural’’ and praiseworthy for the 
horse to be made to do it in a cavalry school, or in fact 
to be ridden or driven at all? 

To be logical, a horse should only be allowed to run 
wild, and never handled by man at all. 

The ‘‘ Haute Ecole,’’ called by the public ‘‘ unnatural 
dancing,’’ is in fact the groundwork of all riding, it is 
the ignorance of it which makes so many men (and un- 
fortunately also women) make themselves ridiculous on 
Sundays when they ride in Hyde Park. Compare their 
riding with the cavalry officers, who are trained, as well 
as their horses, in the ‘‘ Haute Ecole.’’ 

It is a kindness to the horse to be taught this 
‘‘dancing,’’ he obeys the least indication of his rider ; 
a horse not so trained has to be lugged and jerked at 
and hit. 

| have been complimented, both by the Press and 
by spectators at the horse shows, they saying ‘‘Mr. 
Winans’ horses have always such perfect manners.’’ 
The reason is simply that they have all been through 
the ‘‘ dancing’’ training which these very same specta- 
tors condemn when they see it at a circus. 

There are a few details in which circus ‘‘Haute 
Ecole’’ differs from that of the Cavalry. 

For instance, if a horse, doing the Spanish Trot 
when being taught, makes an occasional ‘‘short step’’ 
this is considered, in the Cavalry School, as a fault. 

But one of the greatest circus trainers told me he 
takes advantage of any such ‘‘faults,’’ and trains the 
horse to exaggerate them. 

This short step makes a horse do the ‘‘ Hesitation 
Waltz,’’ or the ‘‘Two-step’’ when in the ring. 

The horse at the Victory Circus did this very well ; 
the public did not appreciate the niceties of this 
‘“number.’’ The lady did a few steps of a dance on 
foot and the rider made his horse imitate the same steps 
afterwards ; each set was more complex ; in the last one 
the horse did rag-time’so well that the band had hardly 
to keep time to him; the horse was doing correct time 
himself. 

This requires immense skill on the part of the rider, 
and training on the part of the horse. 

The eight horses which wore numbers and sorted 
themselves whenever their numbers were purposely 
mixed, were very well trained. 

| knew a similar set of twelve horses which were 
numbered, the various horses of which had also ‘‘acts’’ 
for six of them, one for four of them, and the others of 
the group had single ‘‘ numbers.’’ All the horses knew 
their different ‘‘ numbers.’’ 

When the six were together they knew their places 
were different than when they were twelve, and so on. 

In this case they had a bay set, a chestnut set, and 
a black set, so the public could instantly notice if they 
got into wrong order. 

The horses which canter round with people standing 
on their backs have to be very steady ; if they make the 
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least rush forward or slacken as the rider lands on 
them after a jump (and a. horse is very apt to do this) 
the rider may break his or her neck; that is why very 
old well-trained horses are used for this. 

The man and woman who did the double act at the 
Victory Circus were exceptionally skilful, as their horse 
was a young one, who made several starts forward the 
day I was there, and he wore ‘‘shadow blinds’’ to pre- 
vent his watching his riders. The ringmaster also was 
very clever, keeping the horse going level; a nervous 
ringmaster, knowing the rider’s life is in his keeping, 
may flurry the horse with his long whip and make him 
go uneven. It requires years of practice to know how 
to do this; the long whip trailing behind the horse 
indicates to the horse the speed he is to go, a slight 
crack means go a shade faster; the left hand is used 
for this; the right hand holds a short riding whip, 
which is to indicate to the horse to go steadier; a well- 
trained horse needs only a finger held up in order to 
slacken speed. 

The man who did the Circassian was a very good 
rider; but with the cowboy seat, not the true Circas- 
sian; the former rides very long, the latter the short 
Eastern stirrup leather. 

The public’s ideas of cruelty and kindness are very 
erratic. They raised a great outcry when poor old 
worn-out horses were shipped to the Continent, but 
when the very same horses were starved and worked to 
death in the streets of London during the War they 
treated the matter with absolute indifference. Except 
from a few kind-hearted people who helped me, the 
letters I got were :— 

“Seeing by the papers how you pity our noble dumb 
friend the horse, will you lend me five pounds? ”’ 

In one case a clergyman wrote me that, ‘‘ owing to 
hard work and little food’’ his old pony had died. 
Would I give him one of mine? 

WALTER WINANS. 


Sir,—I see that in the last week’s number of your 
paper, a correspondent has written deploring the fact 
that in this country, which claims to be enlightened 
and cultured, there is still such a thing as a circus— 
and people still take pleasure in watching animals per- 
form tricks which could only have been learned with 
great difficulty, if not a certain amount of cruelty. 1 
heartily endorse his opinion, but—may I add, yet an- 
other offence to civilization and gentle feeling—there 
are still shop windows full of little birds in cages. Could 
anything be more horrible—to make a toy of a little 
wild thing—bullfinches, canaries, etc.? It is revolting, 
and I think it should not be allowed. And we talk of 
German barbarism. Where is our own humanity ? 

With apologies for taking up your time. 

G. B. Curtis. 


P.S.—I should like to add there are still also troups 
of performing dogs. Mr. Doughty’s were not the last. 
I saw some at Harrogate last summer. It was not an 
elevating sight, and I am sure they were very_hungry. 
The S.P.C.A. should look further into these things. 


Sir,—All real friends and respecters of animals must 
have read with satisfaction Mr. H. L. Haynes’s letter in 
your last issue. He goes to the root of the evil by 
putting the blame upon the public for allowing them- 
selves to be diverted by the unnatural and stupid con- 
tortions of beautiful and sentient creatures. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has said that “‘ all these shows 
degrade every human being connected with them.’’ 

Recent cases in the courts give us reliable evidence of 
the cruelty and indignities to which these animal actors 
are frequently subjected; the discomforts and suffering 
involved in travelling and while on tour, are common 
knowledge to the public and to those connected with the 
stage, and it is high time that a determined effort be 
made to suppress such amusement, which is in reality 
no higher than cock-fighting. | May I add that on 
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February 3rd, at three @’clock at Caxton Hall a meet- 
ing will be held in defence of these victims of man’s 
so-called pleasure, to which all sympathisers will be 
welcome. 
Jessey WADE, 
Sec., Performing Animals Defence League. 


STARVING AUSTRIA. 


Sir,—The writer of the letter in your issue of 
January 1oth on this subject, takes the just point of 
view. 


food as to be in a position to feed women and children 
in other countries, let our charitable efforts go to the 
relief of our Allies’ ‘‘ hungry mites ’’ and not to our 
enemies, who have only themselves to blame. 

Let us not forget that our own women and children 
have lost much vitality, owing to our ‘‘ short com- 
mons,’’ ahd that it is absolutely necessary for the 
future welfare of our race, that more effort should be 
made to provide them with adequate nourishment. 

‘In the New Statesman of January 3rd, ‘‘ Leus ”’ 
tells us that our working class consumption of milk is 
a quarter of a pint per head per day and that “ in 
many industrial centres there are known to be whole 
streets where no fresh milk is taken.”’ 

All doctors tell us that milk is ‘‘ the perfect food.’’ 

Let us, therefore, direct our energies and spare cash 
to home requirements and above all, dairying, and 
leave Central Europe to Germany, whose duty it is to 
send relief to her own Allies. 

Lest WE Forcet.”’ 


[Anyone who can compare the suffering and starva- 
tion in Austria with the state of things in Britain must 
either be ignorant or morbidly egoistical.—Ep. S.R.] 


BOLSHEVISM IN SCOTLAND AND AMERICA. 


Sir,—‘‘ I am afraid we are to have serious trouble 
in this country with Bolshevism,’’ said a shopkeeper 
to me last Sunday. His business premises are in one 
of the most congested industrial centres in Dundee. 
He was anxious and earnest. He has something to 
lose. The Bolsheviks have nothing at the end of the 
week. ‘* A lighted match,’’ he added, ‘“ is all that is 
required to cause a conflagration in this city.’’ ‘‘ The 
state of matters in the shipyards on the Clyde and in 
Glasgow,’’ I stated, ‘‘ was no less threatening and 
ominous.”’ 

Mr. Smillie started his campaign in the North of 
Scotland in Dundee last week. His objective is the 
nationalisation of the mines. He is out to ‘“‘ set the 
heather on fire in the Highlands.’’ Whether or not 
he will persuade the mass meetings of the democracy 
to embark with him on this far-reaching plank of 
Socialism, for a well-paid and a special class in the 
first instance, he will attempt to browbeat, or to in- 
timidate the Coalition Government. The miners have 
tasted Ministerial blood, official and Cabinet. ‘‘ Direct 
action,’’ by the Triple Alliance, is the chain that is 
being forged for the people in many of the workshops 
of the engineers, and by transport workers as well as 
miners. The National Institute of Scottish Teachers, 
or its branches, have caught the infection. 

The Coalition Government is not unaware of the 
imminent danger in February-March. Are they tak- 
ing any practical, not platform, steps to avert the 
paralysis of trade, and the inevitable chaos that would 
follow to social life? | Will they have the nerve to 
strike the blow, or wait till it is ‘‘ too late’’? Then, 
it will simply be ‘‘Hands up’’ to any and every strong 
Trade Union that comes along. with a_blunderbuss 
vote. 

Italy and France have already statutory powers to 
prevent, at least in all government establishments, 
‘* direct action,’’ or a concerted, or a general strike. 
The United States by a provisional enactment has ex- 
ercised similar powers during the late strikes. A mem- 
ber of Congress at Washington has given notice that he 
will move ‘‘That whoever is convicted of ‘ sedition ’ 
shall be liable to imprisonment for 20 years, or to a fine 


If our nation has such a superfluity of funds and 
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of 10,000 dollars. A similar punishment will be passed 
on any one who commits or attempts to commit an act 
of violence, or an act of terrorism or vendetta, or of 
damage against an agent of the Federal Government 
of the United States, or its laws, or with the end to 
destroy whatever form of government is the law, or 
with the end to impede the execution of any law of the 
government of the United States.’’ 
Tuomas OciLvy. 


BE KIND TO PUSSY! 


Sir,—Your correspondent, in your current issue, on 
‘“* Peace or Pussyfoot,’’ must be allowed to have con- 
siderable reason in his complaint. When we _ see 
America neglecting what appears to us so manifestly 
her duty to the starving countries of Europe, and re- 
fusing to take her share in the responsibilities of 
world politics, we may well regard her campaigning in 
England on the Prohibition question as an unwar- 
ranted interference. But, Sir, we must remember that 
this interference is not on the part of the American 
government. The movement is actuated by the Anti- 
Saloon League in U.S.A., and while we may regard 
it as an interference, we may also take it as an evi- 
dence that at least a considerable body of American 
opinion is interested in European politics in spite of 
the powers at Washington. | may also point out that 
the sum of 10,000,000 dollars referred to by your cor- 
respondent is by no means to be devoted to England. 
That is a fund for use in U.S.A. and all over the 
world (in South America, Australia, Scandinavia, 
etc): a very small part of it will come to England. 

Apart from the question of America’s interference, 
however, I may mention that we should not let any 
jealousy of America ‘* set our back up’”’ against an 
idea which really deserves to be considered. _Pro- 
hibition may be premature, and it may be laughed at 
by the Press, but it appears to me to have advantages 
so decided, especially social and economic, that it must 
soon be put upon a level with Free Trade and Nation- 
alisation as a question to be taken into consideration 
by the country. 

E. BRIGHTSTONE. 


Sir,—It is refreshing to note the sensible attitude 
of the Review in regard to Pussyfoot Johnson, as dis- 
closed in an editorial which was recently published in 
the American papers. Puss is in your midst for the 
purpose of bringing about in Great Britain, and; later 
on, in all Europe, the same condition which he and 
his ilk have brought about in the United States—dis- 
ruption of business, killing of personal liberty, de- 
priving the Government of enormous legitimate re- 
venue which it has been getting from authorised liquor 
business, unprecedented unrest and crime waves, and, 
finally, blindness and death through drinking wood 
alcohol. The pussyfooted gentleman is not doing 
this for his health. He is getting an enormous salary 
for it and certainly has no kick coming if you folks 
fail to appreciate the great blessedness he is trying 
to bestow upon you and treat him a little roughly. 

In this connection it has occurred to me that it is 
far better for Pussyfoot to lose one eye, or both eyes, 
than to have,innumerable citizens made blind through 
the use of wood alcohol, as in the United States. 

Enclosed. are a few clippings, etc., giving some light 
on the situation here. — 

I might add that I am in no way connected with the 
liquor business, nor ever have been, and am a total 
abstainer. 

E. L. Harper. 

P.O. Box 616, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


THE CHEF AT HOME. 


Sir,—I was interested in the article under the above 
title in your issue of January 17th. But though | 
have now been two months without domestics, the ar- 
ticle brought me no comfort, for the following reason. 
When I and my wife were young and strong, we used 
to spend our summer holidays in a little yacht, doing 
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our own cooking. “* Delightful,’’ we said, as we 
tried in succession all the various cooked meats alluded 
to in your article. ‘‘ And so easy to heat up: no 
trouble whatever.’’ But lo! in a short time these 
delights began to pall, in spite of the ‘‘ sea-appetite ”’ 
arising from Channel breezes. Then, as time went on, 
from getting ‘‘ tired of them,’’ we began to loathe them 
with a loathing so strong that they seemed to do us 
no good, and we only kept them in reserve as a last 
resource in case of emergency.  (‘‘ The verra best 
meal | ever ate,’’ said an Irish barrister once when we 
were many hours overdue, and were eating our 
emergency beef, the only food of any sort we had on 
board). 

| note in the same issue a letter from Mr. Sidney 
John Clift, in which he remarks ‘‘ Tinned meats and 
cursedly hard biscuits are necessary evils in time of 
war.”’ Exactly so. If it takes twenty minutes to 
cook a tinned rabbit, the extra time required for the 
real thing is well worth spending. But after all the 
chief trouble is not the cooking, which many people 
like myself, find mildly interesting. It is the infernal 
nuisance of having to wash up greasy plates after 
every meal: this is never alluded to in any of the 
hints as to how to do without ‘‘ paid help,’’ whether 
ashore or afloat. If some learned housewife would 
write us a treatise on ‘*‘ How to wash up and be 
happy,’’ some of us at any rate would be thankful. 

C. F. ABppy WILLIaMs. 


[We don’t know to what date our correspondent 
refers in the phrase ‘‘ When I and my wife were 
young.’’ But we suggest that the art of tinning has 
much improved in the last few years.—Eb. S.R. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Sir,—During the last few years a number of 
schemes have been made public for building National 
Theatres for literary plays and operas on the co-opera- 
tive system, subscriptions, and also inviting the assist- 
ance of philanthropists. Some societies: or leagues 
have been founded for the purpose, but the majority 
of schemes have gradually passed away after a few 
duplicated ‘‘ Letters to the Editor.’’ One hundred 
and thirty years ago, a bold projector named George 
Saunders published a volume on the subject, entitled, 
‘A Treatise on Theatres’ (London, Taylor, 1790). 
The form which he recommended as most proper for 
such buildings, was not materially different from that 
anciently adopted by the Greeks and Romans; whose 
theatres, he seeks to prove by experiments, were the 
best adapted for conveying sound, and for enabling the 
spectators to see the performance. He concludes his 
observations as follows :—‘‘ I cannot help repeating 
that it is in our power to have a theatre superior to any 
existing; but I despair of seeing a magnificent one 
erected till undertaken by a company of rank and 
fashion, whose influence and example would soon pro- 
duce a sum more than equal to its charges. Late in- 
stances testify the avidity with which subscriptions 
are entered into, although the speculations of private 
individuals. Many schemes might be proposed for 
this purpose, but that which appears to me readiest 
and most sensible, is to divide the property into a num- 
ber of shares; each share to be entitled to a box in per- 
petuity. Suppose, for example, the theatre to contain 
165 boxes, and 65 to be the number of proprietors; a 
subscription of £1,500 each would produce £97,500, 
and each proprietor, by holding a box, would possess 
equal to an annual interest of £126 for the £1,500. 
The proprietors would have in their power to choose a 
fit person for the manager, to whom the theatre might 
be let for short terms at a peppercorn rent; the man- 
ager to keep it in repair, and produce a stated number 
of exhibitions, for which there would remain the re- 
ceipts for 100 boxes to be let to yearly subscribers, and 
the receipts for admission into the pit and gallery, 
which at a moderate computation would amount to 
£40,000 annually, besides other contingent advan- 
tages; a sum that would command the most magnifi- 
cent representations.’’ 

The volume is illustrated with thirteen plates. 
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BYRON AND HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Sir,—In your article on Byron there is a mistake. 
Byron always wrote of Lady Byron, when he was 
obliged to mention her, in terms of grave respect. It 
was to his mother-in-law, or, as he comically calls 
her, his ‘‘ mother-at-law,’’ Lady Noel, that he attri- 
buted his wife’s separation from him. It was there- 
fore of Lady Noel that he said, she ‘‘ is dangerously 
well again.”’ In 1817 he wrote to Murray, ‘‘ Do you 
think I would not have shot myself last year, had | 
not luckily recollected that Mrs. C ... and Lady 
N ... and all the old women in England would 
have been delighted; besides the agreeable ‘ Lunacy 
of the ‘ Crowner’s Quest,’ and the regrets of two or 
three or half a dozen? ’’ In 1720 he wrote to the same 
correspondent: ‘‘ You speak of Lady... .’s_ ill- 
ness; she is not of those who die; the amiable only 
do; and those whose death would do good live. When- 
ever she is pleased to return, it may be presumed she 
will take her ‘ divining rod’ along with her: it may 
be of use to her at home, as well as to the rich man 
of the Evangelists."’ The ‘‘ divining rod”’ is, of 
course, a bitter allusion to the charges brought against 
him by Lady Milbanke, or Noel as she afterwards be- 
came. Byron’s letters are far and away the best in the 
language; they are free from the affectation of Wal- 
pole’s, and wittier than Gray’s, which are very good, 
but suffer from the narrow sphere in which he lived. 
Byron’s animal spirits and ‘‘ you-be-damnedness "’ 
simply carry you away. Johnson and Byron are, | 
think, the only two great men of letters whose con- 
versation and correspondence never, or hardly ever, 
touched politics, and yet remain of surpassing  in- 
terest. 

Is it not time, a hundred years after the events, that 
a new edition of the ‘ Life of Byron’ was issued with 
the stupid asterisks, inserted by the caution or pru- 
dery of Murray, replaced by the proper names? | 
know of few things more exasperating than reading 
about Lady , or Lord , or Mr. 


B. A. 


GRAY’S IMPROMPTU. 


Sir,—In ‘one of your Notes, a week or two ago, you 
quoted, in relation to Lord Loreburn’s retirement to 
the North Foreland, a line or two from Gray’s cele- 
brated Impromptu on the first Lord Holland. I have 
been thinking what Gray meant by the word 
‘‘smuggle,’’ and wonder if any of your literary cor- 
respondents can help me: 

‘* Old and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution.’’ 


Does ‘‘ smuggle ’’ mean to embark on the trade of 
a smuggler for a few years; or does it mean, to steal a 
few years from the scythe of Time? I incline to the 
first interpretation: but perhaps Gray meant to in- 


sinuate both by a play of words. 
CurIOSITAS. 


JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 


Sir,—It is strange that Mrs. Devin should find her- 
self able to complain of the article on the conduct of the 
Americans in Paris in your issue of June 28th last, 
unless she is prepared to challenge its truth. She says 
this is not her purpose, her point apparently being that 
any adverse criticism of the United States will not in- 
crease the ‘‘ entente cordiale ’’ between England and 
America, and that therefore it is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of fair play and the love of justice to publish same. 

I do not follow this reasoning, but I think it cannot 
be too widely understood in America that the future of 
this ‘“‘entente cordiale’’ depends upon the Americans 
themselves. Even in the twentieth century truth will 
out, and a protest that may serve also as a warning 
may prove to have been in the best interests of both 
worlds after all. 


A LONDONER. 
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REVIEWS 


A KEY BOOK. 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By J. M. 
Keynes, C.B., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


ft have not read a more acute and witty (in the 
Wu sense Oi the term) exposition o1 the economic 
equilibrium of turope and the relation between Capital 
and Labour in Engiand than the opening pages ol this 
pook. The delicate and highly artificial organisation 
vy which some three hundred millions of people lived 
in the empires of Russia, Austria, and Germany before 
the war, revolving round Germany as their parent and 
leader, is sketched with a masterly pen. Mr. Keynes 
pelieves much in the secular growth of population, and 
suggests that the aeep influence of expanding numoers 
in Kussia, the most prolific of all European countries, 
had more to do with Bolshevism than Lenin or Nicho- 
las, the influence of numbers when the guiding and re- 
straining force of Germany was suddenly removed. 
for it was on Germany that Russia and Austria leaned 
for guidance and support, moral and financial. With- 
out German capital and German organisation, Austria 
and Russia became big helpless children. The inter- 
ference of frontiers and tariffs was reduced to a mini- 
mum: the various currencies were maintained on a 
stable basis: over all the vast area of these three em- 
pires there was security of person and property. But 
as the equilibrium was delicate and artificial, so it was 
brittle : the Great War came and shivered it into atoms. 
It is extraordinary, as Mr. Keynes points out, that 
everybody, here and on the Continent, regarded the 
economic and social conditions of 1914 as ‘‘ normal, 
certain and permanent.’’ A Londoner, or a Berliner, 
for that matter, could go where he liked without a pass- 
port; could eat, drink, or wear the products of any 
country in the world; could invest his money where he 
chose. ‘‘ The projects and politics of militarism and 
imperialism, of racial and cultural rivalries, of mono- 
polies restrictions and exclusion which were to play the 
serpent to this paradise, were little more than the 
amusements of his daily newspaper, and appeared to 
exercise almost no influence at all on the ordinary 
course of social and economic life, the internationalisa- 
tion of which was nearly complete in practice.’’ Rudely 
in the first week of August, 1914, he was expelled from 
this paradise. 

Europe, including England, was socially and econo- 
mically organised upon inequality of distribution, but 
this inequality secured accumulation of capital. The 
capitalist class of the nineteenth century preferred the 
power of investment to the pleasure of consumption, 
and this was, and is, the justification of the capitalist 
system. But we had rather describe the system in Mr. 
Keynes’s own words. ‘‘ On the one hand, the labour- 
ing classes accepted from ignorance or powerlessness, 
or were compelled, persuaded, or cajoled by custom, 
convention, authority, and the well-established order of 
Society, into accepting a situation in which they could 
call their own very little of the cake that they and 
Nature and the capitalists were co-operating to produce. 
And, on the other hand, the capitalist classes were 
allowed to call the best part of the cake theirs, and 
were theoretically free to consume it, on the tacit under- 
lying condition that they consumed very little of it in 
practice. The duty of ‘ saving’ became nine-tenths 
of virtue, and the growth of the cake the object of true 
religion. There grew round the non-consumption of 
the cake all those instincts of puritanism which in other 
ages has withdrawn itself from the world and has neg- 
lected the arts of production as well as those of enjoy- 
ment.’’ Mr. Keynes points out that the principle of 
accumulation based on inequality was a vital part of 
the pre-war order of Society, and that it depended on 
unstable psychological conditions, which it may be im- 
possible to re-create. ‘‘ The war has disciosed the pos- 
sibility of Consumption to all and the vanity of abstin- 
ence to many. Thus the bluff is discovered ; the labour- 

ing classes may be no longer willing to forgo so largely, 
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and the capitalist classes, no longer confident of the 
future, may seek to enjoy more fully their liberties of 
consumption so long as they last, and thus precipitate 
their confiscation.’’ On a previous page Mr. Keynes, 
speaking of the nineteenth century capitalists, had said, 
‘it the rich had spent their new wealth on their own 
enjoyments, the wogld would long ago have found such 
a regime intolerable.’’ As a piece o1 philosophic analy- 
sis these pages are the most brilliant and penetrating 
work we know. The time gives proof of it. The new 
rich, comprising both the manual workers and the 
profiteers, are spending their new money so hastily and 
so recklessly that they are precipitating a catastrophe. 


No one thinks of saving, least of all the Government, 


which every day announces a new project involving 
millions. Mr. Keynes may sneer at the capitalist 
‘‘bluff’’ being discovered, and describe inequality as 
unnatural. but no system of society has ever yet suc- 
ceeded which was not based on inequality. The power 
of the individual capitalist is less dangerous than that 
of the *‘ combine ’’ or trust, and either is preferable to 
the State capitalist. In his method and in his style 
Mr. Keynes reminds us of Walter Bagehot, of whom 
we doubt not he is the student and disciple. We 
grudge Cambridge this book. The only contributions 
made by Oxford to the economics of the hour are the 
performances of Messrs. Tawney and Cole in alliance 
with the extreme wing of the Labour Party on the 
Coal Commission, emphasised by the patronage of the 
Master of Balliol. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the de- 
tailed examination of the financial clauses of the Peace 
Treaty. It is impossible within the limits of this re- 
view to give the statistics of Mr. Keynes on the subject 
of Germany’s capacity to pay the indemnities that have 
been, and are to be imposed on her, for even now they 
are not settled, and collected during the coming genera- 
tion by an international Reparation Commission. The 
three main charges are that, first, the Allies, having 
destroyed the delicate and artificial organisation of 
which Germany was the vital nerve-centre, have no- 
thing to put in its place but bundles of little new states 
without credit, experience, or power. Second, that 
the terms of the Peace Treaty are a gross violation of 
public faith, because the Germans laid down their arms 
on the assurance, conveyed in a letter of 5th November, 
1918, from President Wilson, that the Fourteen Points 
were to be the basis of the peace. ‘‘No annexations and 
no indemnities’’ were included in the Fourteen Points, 
The failure of Mr. Wilson to maintain his moral atti- 
tude at the Conference is still a puzzle for he gained no 
thanks or respect by dropping his Fourteen Points, as 
he is abused by both parties, idealists and realists. 
One party denounce him for dropping his Points, and 
the other for ever having thought of them. Such is the 
invariable punishment of weakness in great affairs. 
Mr. Keynes has little difficulty in exposing the absur- 
dity of the calculations made by journalists, politicians, 
and hare-brained bank directors, as to Germany’s capa- 
city to pay indemnities. All these calculations are 
based on Germany’s wealth and production in 1914, 
when she was working at the maximum of efficiency 
ever attained by any European country, with great 
natural resources of iron and coal, and with a credit 
system that practically placed the surplus capital of the 
world at her disposal. But Germany’s credit and 
money capital are gone: the iron fields of Lorraine are 
surrendered; in Upper Silesia and the Saar basin a third 
of her coalfields are handed over to enemies; a 
third of her territory and population are lost; three 
million of her workers between 20 and 4o are killed, 
and as many more disabled. These things being so, 
what value or sense is there in calculating indemnities 
on the figures of 1914? Mr. Keynes puts German coal 
requirements, if she is to keep her manufactures and 
domestic life going, at 110 million tons a year : he esti- 
mates her output at 100 million tons; and the Treaty 
calls upon her to hand over 40 million tons annually to 
the French! Mr. Keynes makes great fun over the 
calculations of one well-known journalist, who gravely 
takes as the basis of his demand the figure of 250,000 
millions as the value of Germany’s coal and mineral 


| 
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deposits, the real market value being about 300 mil- 
lions. The value of a ton of coal miles below the sur- 
face is not the same as its coal-scuttle price, nor is the 
value of a freehold lease equal to 999 years’ rent, but 
something between 20 and 3o years’ purchase. As for 
Germany’s potash, sugar, and dyes, a reference to the 
Board ot Trade Blue-book of 1913,will show that some 
20 or 25 millions would pay for them. Even now the 
Germans don’t know what they are going to be asked 


to pay, the indemnities that come under the head of | 


pensions and separation allowances not having been 
fixed. 

Mr. Keynes’s suggestion that all the Entente Allies 
should cancel their debts to one another, would involve 
a sacrifice of £2,000 millions by America, and £1,700 
millions by England, and ‘‘is so damned right that it 
won't be done,’’ as Fox said of some proposal. Poli- 
ticians and journalists and philosophers, should keep 
Mr. Keynes’s book by them for reference, even if they 
can't accept all his conclusions. 


HONEST ABE. 


Voice of Lincoln. By R. M. Wanamaker. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


\ X J E opened this book hopefully, because the wrap- 

per announced that it was ‘‘ not so much an ex- 
position of Lincoln’s character and genius by another 
as a revelation of his character and genius by him- 
self."’ A compact volume on ‘ Honest Abe,’ sifting 
the stories of his legendary youth, and giving judicious 
excerpts from his speeches and letters, would be a wel- 
come relief, we thought, from the overwhelming pro- 
lixity of Nicholay and Hay. Judge Wanamaker, un- 
fortunately, does not quite live up to his publishers’ 
estimate. He gives us somewhat musty quotations 
from Lincoln’s biographies, notably from Herndon, 
and the oratory chosen for illustration consists of 
such familiar utterances as the Springfield speech and 
the first inaugural address. The well-worn condolence 
with the widow Bixby on the death of her five sons in 
battle duly appears. Judge Wanamaker fails, in 
short, to give us a really new rendering of Lincoln, and 
his running commentary sometimes slops over into 
extravagance. The President’s vision, we _ read, 
was well-nigh divine.’’ 

With all due respect to the Judge, Lincoln was no 
miracle. | He educated himself in discouraging cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, but so has many an ambitious 
boy before and since his day. Chance placed in his 
way the Bible, ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Robinsot: 
Crusoe,’ and ‘ Atsop’s Fables.’ They were rein- 
forced, later, by Shakespeare and Blackstone. We 
can think of no surer foundations for a sound English 
style. But Bunyan had only the Bible to help him, 
and, if certain parallels in ‘ The Holy War’ are not 
fortuitous, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Burns followed the 
plough, so did William Gifford; and Cobbett sought 
for a job in Kew Gardens with ‘ A Tale of a Tub’ in 
his pocket. The progress from the log-cabin to the 
White House was, in fact, an achievement by no 
means unprecedented, so far as knowledge was con- 
cerned. The intellectual equipment was ample, given 
the intellect to start with. And, as Judge Wana- 
maker aptly points out, Lincoln was gifted by nature 
with the mind of a logician. He wisely strengthened 
it by assimilating Euclid, a guide to clear thinking 
that a modern educationist would scorn; and metho- 
Gized it by his practice as a land surveyor. His 
speeches therefore are models of exposition, framed 
on the Declaration of Independence; and though 
Judge Wanamaker seems inclined to ride the formula 
of ‘‘ declaration, demonstration and dedication ’’ too 
hard, Lincoln clearly kept his arguments in hand from 
the moment of his rising up to that of his sitting down. 

Lincoln, it may be imagined, reads better than he 
once was heard. The shrill voice—a defect he shared 
with such accomplished orators as Charles Fox and 
Sheil—does not grate on our ears, and our sympathies 
are not alienated by the gaunt, ungainly form. There 
were occasions, it is true, when he made of his defects 
a grace, as Charles Lamb said of Kemble in comedy, 
and annihilated his opponent by mimicry of his utter- 
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ance and bearing. But Lincoln shone, on the whole, 
rather in matter than in manner. It is a pity that the 
record of the years when he was forming himself in 
Illinois is so scanty. There remains, of course, his 
famous retort to the man who happened to have put a 
lightning conductor on his house soon after he had 
gone over to the Democrats and been appointed Land 
Registrar in consequence: ‘‘ I would rather die now, 
than like the gentleman, live to see the day that | 
would change my politics for an office worth three 
thousand dollars a year, and then feel compelled to 
erect a lightning rod to protect a guilty conscience 
from an offended God.’’ Apart from such instances 
of the argumentum ad hominem, the turn-and-turn de- 
bate of 1858 with Senator Douglas is the first evidence 
that we. have of Lincoln’s true powers. It is certainly 
conclusive. The cogent argument, the elevated dic- 
tion, above all the homely illustration, mark the au- 
thentic orator. As he chases the unhappy Douglas 
from point to point, we forget that much of his attack 
is in the nature of a tu quoque, and that he excels in 
demolition, while he is weak in construction. 

As for Lincoln’s ‘* well-nigh divine vision,’’ to what 
does it really amount? With him, as with other 
statesmen, notably Cavour, we are confronted with 
this difficulty; while they ultimately attained certain 
results, the process by which they reached them is 
obscure. After a politician is dead, his biographer 
cheerily equips him with a ‘‘ policy,’’ and dexterously 
screws in the events to fit it. But his working life, 
soberly considered, consists in the effort to settle com- 
plications as they crop up one by one. The literary 
aggrandisement of the politician into the prophet is 
false reading of history. And in Lincoln’s case, there 
is a peculiar reason why we should limit his range of 
foresight. If his ‘‘ passion for humanity ’’ urged him 
on, his reverence for law and the American Constitu- 
tion held him back. The American Constitution was 
to him a fetish, the work of more than human hands. 
Because one of its clauses ordered the delivering up of 
fugitive slaves, Lincoln, despite Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
approved such surrenders. So too, John Brown was 
not to him ‘‘ a soldier in the army of the North,’’ but 
an enthusiast like Orsini, who ‘‘ ventures the attempt, 
which ends in little else than his own execution.’’ Es- 
sentially a conservative, Lincoln accepted the exist- 
ence of slavery in the South; what he would not en- 
dure was its extension to the newly-acquired terri- 
tories under the Kansas-Nebraska Act. He foughé 
first and last to maintain the Union, to keep things as 
they were; and he ultimately accepted the Abolition 
platform less on its own merits, than as a_rallying- 
point to the cause of the flagging North. But when 
the opportunity came, he seized it with both hands; 
he did not flinch, like President Wilson at the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 

‘* Honest Abe ’’ undoubtedly died too soon for his 
country. His greeting of the Louisiana Constitution 
proves that, had he lived, the reconstruction of the 
South would have been conciliatory, not oppressive. 
As Judge Wanamaker well puts it, there would have 
been no reign of terror, carpet-bag administration and 
Ku Klux Klan. How far he was competent to handle 
the industrial problems already emerging is not quite 
so obvious. To his simple mind, the States were the 
home of a healthy individualism, in which men with 
their families worked in their farms and shops, ‘‘taking 
the whole product for themselves, and asking no favours 
of capital on the one hand, nor of hired labourers or 
slaves on the other.’’ But it was not long before that 
Arcadia was invaded by trusts and mammoth stores. 


THE MARCHAND AMATEUR. 

The Silver and Sheffield Plate Collector. By W. A. 
Young. Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 

The Earthenware Collector. By J. Woolliscroft Rhead. 
The Collectors’ Series. Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net. 
OLLECTING is on the increase; there is no doubt 
of that; but is it the right sort of collecting? The 

true collector, the amateur or lover of art, collects be- 

cause he loves beautiful things. He buys when and 


where he can for the pleasure of possession; he uses 
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the great histories of his subject, the works of scholars, 
not compilers, to find out all about the objects 
in his cabinet, and love of beautiful things, 
not money-making, is the desire of his heart. 
But the marchand amateur’s is a different case; 
his authorities are Sale Prices, his collection is 
made with a view to ultimate cash profit, and his heart 
is set on bargains. His oreed is ‘‘I picked it up a 
bargain ’’’; and his hope is that he may be offered twice 
as much as he gave for it. The handbooks to help him 
are many, and their mark is the inclusion of Sale Prices, 
matters which simply do not affect the true collector 
and, moreover, are frequently misleading to the 
amateur. 

The two volumes before us are of the latter sort, and 
it is the greater pity that in the case of Mr. Young 
at least he perceives in his Introduction the absurdity 
of including rare specimen pieces in a handbook of the 
kind, and therefore recognises the uselessness of the 
Sale Price of really fine pieces to the imperfectly in- 
formed class for whom he is writing. But, so powerful 
is the marchand amateur, the public expects the atmo- 
sphere of bargain hunting; so what can a publisher do? 
Without a personal knowledge of the individual pieces 
sold—a knowledge which only the professional has time 
tc: acquire—the small collector cannot make use of the 
facts in connection with his own possessions, and is 
almost certain to be misled into valuing them more 
highly than they deserve. Mr. Young’s Introduction 
is nevertheless valuable and interesting, as is his first 
chapter, ‘ Some History and a Little Law,’ though 
marred by the appalling blunder of ‘‘ Augustine ’’ for 
‘‘Augustan’’ ageonp. 30, which even though it appeared 
in the original new paper in 1822, shouldnever have been 
quoted now without comment. The history of the 
English mints and the accidental discovery of the pro- 
cess of Sheffield Plate, which, as he justly says, sub- 
stituted plate for pewter in the houses of the middle 
classes after 1743, are well described, and the chapter 
on ‘Sources of Information’ is good reading, though the 
phrase ‘‘ single band’’ for ‘‘single bond’”’ on p. 40 
would have puzzled no one acquainted with the vaga- 
ries of fifteenth century spelling. The tables of Marks 
are good, and the illustrations well chosen and excel- 
lently reproduced, but there should have been a refer- 
ence from the ‘‘ monteth’’ of p. 54 to the explanation 
of the Monteith on p. 199. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the different articles in the chapters entitled 
‘The Quest’ is a convenience, but they are vulgarized by 
the Sale Prices affixed to each, and by the emphasis laid 
upon the monetary value of each class; and there is a 
curious blunder on p. 263, where we are told that ‘‘ the 
drinking of tea in England dates from the first half of 
the sixteenth century.’’ The Glossary and Appendix 
are careful, and we are glad to find so much stress 
laid on the beauty of Sheffield Plate, which in form 
and design is often not inferior to silver. The Claret 
Jug on plate 15 and the classical Urn on plate 31 
(No. 3 bottom right hand corner) are models of grace 
exceeding in beauty many of their silver contempora- 
ries. It may be added that the price of 8s. for this 
book is remarkably low when the number of illustra- 
tions is considered. 

The subject of Mr. Woolliscroft Rhead’s work is so 
enormous that we can hardly complain of inadequate 
treatment, but it is less well written than Mr. Young’s, 
and less likely to be useful. His spelling and phraseo- 
logy are also sometimes at fault, witness ‘‘en parenthe- 
sis’’ (a dreadful phrase) on p. 60, and ‘‘grymalkin’’ on 
p. 69. There should have been a reference on p. 76 
to the wonderful set of Actor Tiles in the Willett Col- 
lection at Brighton, and a smattering of literature 
would have. prevented Otway’s heroine from appearing 
as Monima instead of Monimia (ibid). It is to be 
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feared that the signature ‘‘Wm. Shakspere 1602”’ 
scratched on the lid of a jug in the Taunton Castle 
Museum is less gloriously authentic than Mr. Rhead 
assumes, but his information on the subject of bottles 
buried under the hearth to keep witches away is very 
interesting. Reference to Sir H. Trueman Wood’s 
recent History of the Society of Arts and to our old 
friends J. T. Smith’s ‘Nollekens’ and ‘Book for a Rainy 
Day’ would have helped him to further information as 
to some of the artists who worked for Wedgwood, and 
no mention is made of the interesting fact that Wedg- 
wood made for the export market. There is a cream- 
ware piece in the Willett Collection at Brighton which 
bears the Wedgwood stamp and the words ‘‘ for Wood 
Bicknall and Potter, Providence, Rhode Island,’’ with 
a purely American subject, the Landing of Roger Wil- 
liams, which speaks volumes for the shrewdness and 
enterprise of the Etrurian potters. 

How admirable the production of English potters 
could be the sixty plates will show. Ralph Wood’s 
‘* Diogenes Looking for an Honest Man,’’ executed in 
marble or bronze, would be acclaimed as a fine example 
of eighteenth century sculpture, and the cream-ware 
‘* Fortitude ’’ in the Victorian and Albert Museum, 21 
inches high, is curiously suggestive of Bernini. Hou- 
don’s Voltaire—a replica of the famous standing 
figure in cap and gown was sold at the Hamilton sale 
of 1882—reproduced in black basalt ware is a splendid 
production ; nothing is said, however, of the authorship 
in the text, and this is mot the only hint we have of 
Mr. Rhead’s imperfect acquaintance with other forms 
of art, nor is the figure even mentioned in the Index. 
In the same way the Greek prototypes of Voyez’ Satyr 
jug are ignored, though the parallel, even to the scio- 
list, is too remarkable to be accidental. It is further 


_extremely inconvenient that the plates, unlike those in 


Mr. Young’s book, are not numbered, which makes 
reference to them a complicated matter; nor, with the 
exception of the great Prince Rupert of the British 
Museum, do we find either illustration or discussion of 
the busts produced from time to time by the eighteenth 
century potter, the George II of the Willett Collection, 
for instance, or the large busts occasionally produced 
by Wedgwood in black basalt, of which the George 
Washington of the same collection is an example. 
Much interesting matter may nevertheless be found in 
his pages ; the amateur will at least learn to distinguish 
salt glaze from Wedgwood, Leeds from Liverpool, and 
the list of marks is as complete as could be expected 
in a book of the size. The opening chapter on Early 
British, Medizval and Sixteenth Century Wares, in 
which these subjects are dismissed in fifteen pages, is 
obviously inadequate, and we miss a reference to those 
“old sepulchral relicks’’ reproduced in the frontispiece 
and eternised in the pages of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Hydriotophia. But perhaps it is well that the immortal 
Urns should be unprofaned by association with pages 
in which the special distinction of a certain ‘‘ two- 
handled scratched blue posset pot is that ‘‘it couldn’t 
be secured for less than a hundred guineas ’’ (p. 115), 
though it ‘‘was offered in Newcatle-under-Lyne for a 
matter of 18s.’’ No, we do not regret, upon reflection, 
that Mr. Rhead has not a better knowledge of literature. 
We are almost tempted to say that a more correct title . 
for this type of book would be ‘‘ The [Earthenware | 
Bargain-hunter, instead of The { Earterware] Collector. 


HASHED HUXLEY. 


The Faith of an Agnostic. By Sir G. Greenwood. 
Watts. 12s. 6d. 

IR GEORGE GREENWOOD has re-written these 

‘‘first Essays in Rationalism,’’ which originally ap- 

peared in 1902, but even then they must have seemed 

rather old-fashioned. He sets up a straw opponent called 
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‘* Jones the Curate,’’ who believes that the universe 
was created in 144 hours, and who has never heard of 
Elohist and Jahoist. Jones believes all the ‘‘ absurd 
traditions of the Jews,’’ the ‘‘ puerile tales’ of the 
Bible, is a slave to the degrading superstitions of priest 
craft, with its gloomy train, and the malignant influ- 
ence of Church Christianity, that ecclesiastical 
spirit which is the deadly enemy of science and all en- 
lightenment. Possibly this simpleton curate, how- 
ever, knows—as the author and the Editor of 
John Bull do not—the difference between the Virgin 
Birth (of Christ), and the Immaculate Conception (of 
His Mother). And perchance he knows that ‘‘ magna 
est veritas et—praevalet ’’ is right, not ‘‘ praevalébit.’’ 
Sir George Greenwood, by the bye, writing in 1919, 
makes the strange statement that ‘‘ at all the great 
public schools the headmaster is an ordained priest.’’ 
After all, can the enemy really be clericalism when 
elsewhere the religious virus is ascribed to atavism ? 
Not all our ancestors throughout the ages were clergy- 


men. Infants, observes the author, ‘‘ are en- 
dowed with supernaturalism even in the womb, and 
imbibe faith with their mother’s milk.’’ A partial 


remedy might be the compulsory use of feeding-bottles. 
But woman ‘‘ has always been the great ally of the 
Church.’’ She insinuates into her nurseling’s mind 
(and mouth) the theistic hypothesis, and perhaps the 
doctrine of apostolic succession. ‘* Extinguished theo- 
logians lie about the cradle of every science, as the 
strangled snakes beside that of Hercules.’’ But in 
every other cradle coos a potential archdeacon or a 
doctor of divinity. Another argument for abolishing 
the family ! 

The author rightly defines the faith of an ag- 
nostic as the religion of the open mind. Agnosticism 
does not affirm or deny; it simply does not know. 
Huxley said of the Great Enigma, ‘‘ The more I think 
of it, the more I am convinced that there must be some- 
thing at the bottom of it all.’’ If anyone can prove that 


there is no hereafter, that, said Huxley, ‘‘ is just the 
man | want to see.’’ Agnosticism is not a dogmatic 
system, like Rationalism. For all that, this 


book adopts the words of a ‘‘ distinguished Rational- 
ist,’’ Lord Morley, who says: ‘* We positively, abso- 
lutely and without reserve, reject as false and mis- 
chievous, the whole system of objective propositions 
which make up the popular belief.”’ The Agnostic, 
the author adds, considers it his duty to attack 
opinions which he believes to be false. But how then 
can he be agnostic? He proceeds to throw scorn on 
the Christian teaching of the Sacraments; one of the 
Creeds is a ‘‘ dreary and fatuous concatenation of ab- 
surdities ’’; Christ’s resurrection is a legend, and the 
future resurrection of the body materialistic nonsense— 


oe 


even ‘‘ wisps of gaseous happiness floating about in the 
air,’’ he reminds Sir A. Conan Doyle, would be ma- 
terial. Much of the present book is the old familiar 


business about Galileo, the Inquisition, Hell, or the 
‘* Gadarene pigs,’’ and does not rise above the level of 
Hyde Park. Naturally Gibbon’s gibe about the faith 
of Christendom turning on a diphthong or iota—homo- 
ousion or homoi-ousion—is brought in. But Carlyle 
came to see the all-importance to Christianity of that 
iota. And Sir G. Greenwood should remember that 
Huxley—from which vivid and honest writer he makes 
many quotations, which are always welcome—looked 
into the Galileo incident when in Italy, and came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ the Pope and Cardinals had rather 
the best of it.”’ Then Sir George proves incon- 
veniently too much when appealing to St. Paul’s silence 
about the ‘‘ marvellous Nativity stories ’’ found in two 
Evangelists. St. Paul is silent about a good many 
other things, and Mr. J. M. Robertson, from whom 
the author quotes, infers, if we remember right, 

‘ The Jesus Legend,’ that Jesus of Nazareth never 
existed. 

On miracle generally we agree with Sir George 
as against his master Huxley, that it is an interference 
with—but why call it ‘‘ violation of ’’ ?—the laws of 
nature, taking ‘‘ nature’ in the ordinary sense. The 
laws of nature are interfering with one another every 
instant, as when a cricketer catches a ball, or a fence 
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stops it. A miracle is a modification of the experienced 
course of things by the intervention of an agency or 
interposition of a law from another sphere. Even if it 
be held that ‘‘ nature ’’ comprises all forces and exist- 
ences, heavenly as well as earthly, still the deliverance 
of St. Peter from prison by an angel is conveniently 
called a supernatural occurrence, whereas his being en- 
abled to pick the lock and file through his fetters by the 
help of some secret disciple would be called natural. 
The only question then is whether the evidence for 
miracle is good enough, or whether it is probable that 
an event like Divine Incarnation (supposed true) would 
be attended by lesser marvels. ‘‘ It is wrong,’’ says 
Clifford, ‘‘ to believe anything upon insufficient evi- 
dence. There is a sin of belief as well as of unbelief.’’ 
But the question is, how much evidence is sufficient? 
The book quotes Butler’s saying that reason is 
our only faculty wherewith to judge even revelation it- 
self. But Butler also said that probability is the very 
guide of life, and that between two courses we are 
morally bound to choose the more probable. Authority 
in this way becomes perfectly rational, if we have good 
reason to trust it. We all set our watches by Green- 
wich. The writer observes that the Agnostic is 
not bound to deny that there may be an Intelligence 
immeasurably, or infinitely, transcending our own. He 
grants the presence of unfathomable mysteries in the 
world of science. Why then must he rule out the pos- 
sibility of such an Intelligence revealing Himself and 
His mysteries to man? Why is such a God necessarily 
the Unknowable? He is contemptuous about curates’ 
religion, yet would he after all deny that ‘* Man is far 
more essentially man when he is trying to live up to 
even a false theory of his moral relation to this tre- 
mendous universe than when he is simply consenting 
to be whirled round in it in the dull diurnal fellowship 
of the stones and trees ”’ ? 

The chapter on the problem of the Will is well worth 
reading, though the author, like most other De- 
terminists, tries to have it both ways. The will is not 
free, and conduct is but the resultant of motive forces, 
but nevertheless praise and blame are not meaningless. 
Our author, it is true, dissociates himself from Hux- 
ley’s ‘‘ eminently unsatisfactory ’’ argument for moral 
responsibility depending on an agent’s frame of mind. 
He is also entitled to claim that our always following 
our strongest inclination, need not exclude punishment, 
regarded simply as a deterrent. But he labours in 
vain to retain such expressions as approbation and dis- 
approbation, desert and guile, ought and ought not. 
He pleads that we loathe a venomous beast and admire 
a lily. But we do not disapprove an alligator or praise 
a prize turnip for its noble conduct. A transgression 
may be regretted by a Necessitarian, but cannot be re- 
pented. Shelley was quite right when, after arguing 
that ‘‘ every human being is irresistibly impelled to act 
precisely as he does act,’’ he agrees that ‘‘ the doc- 
trine of necessity tends to introduce a great change into 
the established notions of morality, and utterly to des- 
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troy religion.’” What right has a Determinist to be 
morally indignant, as Sir George is indignant, for 
example, at cruelty to animals? He blames Christianity 
for such cruelty, and says that we may look through the 
Bible in vain for the idea of kindness to the brute 
creation. But, as he relies on the catalogue of pagan 
survivals among Christian customs in Reade’s ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ why not remember from the 
same great romance, the Pope’s recital of Scriptural 
passages about the Creator’s tenderness for bird, fish 
and beast? Surely a world of precept is contained in 
the saying, ‘‘ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out your heavenly Father.’’ ‘*‘ Doth God take care for 
oxen ?”’ is quoted triumphantly. But St. Paul did not 
write the A.V. The real translation is: ‘‘ Is it for the 
oxen that God is caring,’’ viz., in forbidding to muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn, ‘‘ or saith He it (as 
doubtless He doth) for our sakes? ’’ God is laying 
down a general principle, which has a higher applica- 
tion to the support of the ministry; but the Apostle does 
not deny—how could he ?—that the Deuteronomic_pre- 
cept was directly humanitarian. Perhaps poor Jones 
knows these things, and the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion has overlooked them. 


MUSIC NOTES 


AN AFTERNOON OF SCRIABIN.—Progress in these days is 
a term of variable significance. and as applied to music it does 
not necessarily imply an advance in the right direction. | When 
for instance, the editor of a musical journal sets out to improve 
the character of the pianoforte recital (for which, we admit, there 
is abundant scope), and begins by employing his own pet pianist 
to give a series of three recitals, to be made notable by their 
unconventionality,’’ inciuding the extra charm of ‘smoking 
allowed,’’ ultra-modern programmes, occasional speeches from 
the platform, a request that the critics shall discuss the music 
viva voce on the spot, and so forth,—when, we say, this kind of 
thing is done under the guise of “‘ progress,’’ it is at least open to 
doubt whether the new order is not worse than the old. The 
recitals in question were given in the lecture-room of the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on successive Saturday afternoons, and we 
attended the last of the series, which was devoted entirely to 
the compositions of Scriabin. The soloist, Mr. Edward Mitchell, 
has evidently made a speciality of the weird and unlovely har- 
monic combinations which represent the latest phase of writing for 
the piano, and he executes them with a facility that arouses in the 
average listener far more astonishment than pleasure. He plays 
one discordant progression after another, he thunders out 
group after group of ugly chords, as though to the manner born, 
and apparently he can go on doing it by the hour without any 
indication of fatigue or—stranger still—lapse of memory. Even 
the smoky atmosphere does not disturb him; for he is doubtless 
wholly absorbed in Scriabin—and we are not. We admire his 
delicate touch and the human mechanism which differentiates him 
from the piano-player; but we listen to the ‘‘sonatas’’ only to 
wonder why things so formless should bear the name, and to 
the preludes only to be thankful that they are so short. Scriabin 
may have been a genius, but surely his was genius of the per- 
verted sort. Its product is living its hour now, but it will not 
endure. Anyhow, Mr. Mitchell has not convinced us that pro- 
grammes like last Saturday’s will serve as useful propaganda for 
the purpose set forth by the editor of The Music Student. The 
preceding recitals may have been more efficacious ; we cannot say. 
Improve the modern piano recital by all means; but do not 
convert it into a scholastic function that wearies by its ‘‘ damn- 
able iteration ’’ of one type of subject, to the exclusion of others 
of equal interest and verhaps greater value. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. Albert 
Coates again conducted at the fourth of these concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on Monday. He achieved his greatest success at the outset 
with a truly magnificent performance of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony—a broad noble reading, with a superb response from 
the orchestra throughout. After it came a long and laboured 
piece in the nature of a vocal scena, a ‘ Lyrical symphonic poem ’ 
bearing the title of ‘ Flamma artis,’ composed by Georges d’Orlay 
to some very wearisome text attributed in the programme to the 
Comte de Zogheb. Described as the 3rd part of a trilogy, its 
meaning was difficult to follow, while the music—an unimagina- 
tive and original olla podrida, largely wrought from echoes of 
Wagner and Richard Strauss—proved quite as uninteresting as 
the poem. Miss Rosina Buckman courageously attacked the 
tedious solo part, and subsequently declaimed Briinnhilde’s great 
monologue in the closing scene from ‘ Gétterdammerung.’ Here 
the wonderful Funeral March was less imposing than it should have 
been, owing to the slow and dragging tempo adopted by Mr. 
Coates. At Bayreuth it used to be played at least half as fast 
again, and so created a sense of climax that was unforgetable, 
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Traffic 


congestion 


HE congestion of traffic in our 

large towns and cities is be- 
coming a very serious matter. 
Thousands of business and profes- 
sional people, whose time is money, 
are daily forced to spend valuable 
hours waiting for the vehicle in 
front to move on. 
To save this gross waste of valuable 
time the trafic must be speeded u 
and slow-moving vehicles will have 
to go. 
The most cumbersome traffic-ob- 
structing contrivance of to-day is 
the coal-waggon which carries the 
coal from the railway siding to the 
house of the consumer. 
The burning of crude coal in our 
houses is entirely unnecessary : its 
essence—gas—can be conveyed 
direct by means of underground 


pipes. 
It is a cleaner, more efficient and 


in every way more desirable form 
of fuel, therefore— 
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Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to 
Bearer at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will be transferable in 
any sums which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted at 
any time in the whole or in part (in multiples of £50) into Bonds 
to Bearer with Coupons attached. 

Interest on the Bonds will be payable Half-Yearly on the Ist 
February and Ist August, the first dividend, payable 1st August, 
1920, representing interest from the date on which the application 
is lodged and payment made for the Bond at any office of one 
of the Banks hereafter mentioned. (Thus the first dividend in 
respect of a Bond applied for during January will represent in- 
terest for a period exceeding a full Half-Year.) 

Dividend Warrants in respect of registered holdings will be for- 
warded by post. In the case of allotments of registered holdings 
warrants for the first dividend, payable Ist August, 1920, will be 
forwarded in all cases to the original allottees or their nominees. 
Dividends on Bearer Bonds will be payable by Coupon. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accom- 
panied by payment of the full amount payable in respect of the 
Bonds applied for, may be lodged at any office of the following 
Banks at any time at which such offices are open for business, 
viz. :— 

Bank of England 
Bank of Ireland. 
Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s 

Ltd. 

Bank of Scotland. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

Beckett & Co. 

Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. 

Child & Co. 

Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. Ltd. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland, Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 

Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Cox & Co. National Provincial and Union 
Dingley & Co. Bank of England, Ltd. 
Dingley Pearse & Co. North of Scotland & Town & 
Drummonds. County Bank, Ltd. 
Equitable Bank, Ltd. Northamptonshire Union Bank, 
Fox, Fowler & Co. Ltd. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. Northern Banking Co., Ltd. 
Grindlay & Co. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Guernsey Banking Co., Ltd. Royal Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Guernsey Commercial Banking Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Co., Ltd. Shilson Coode & Co. 
Guinness, Mahon & Co. Stilwell & Sons. 
Gunner & Co. Tubb & Co. 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
Hoares. Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. 
Holt & Co. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Isle of Man Banking Co., Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 

Ltd. 
or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans 
Office, 5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. . 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

London County Westminster & 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 

London Joint City & Midland 
Bank, Ltd. 

McGregor, Sir C. R., Bt., & Co. 

Manchester & County Bank, Ltd. 

Manchester & Liverpool District 
Banking Co., Ltd. 

Mercantile Bank of Scotland, 


CONVERSION OF 


£6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 16th February 1920. 
*£3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 24th March, 1920. 
£5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds due 1st December, 1920. 
Holders of the above Issues may surrender their holdings and 
receive in exchange therefor similar holdings of like amounts of 
Bonds of the present issue. . 
Registered holdings may be surrendered in whole or in part in 
sums which are multiples of £5; a Bearer Bond will only be con- 
vertible as to the whole amount represented by such Bond. 
Holders of registered holdings of £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
1920, and £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, who desire to 
convert their holdings must give notice to the Bank of England 
in the prescribed form not later than Saturday, 14th February, 
1920. Holders of Bearer Bonds of all three Issues must lodge 
their Bonds at the Bank of England Loans Office on or before the 
same date. Application forms for the conversion of registered 
holdings have been forwarded to all holders (in the case of joint 
accounts to the first holders). 


1.—CONVERSION OF £6 PER CENT. EXCHEQUER 
BONDS, 1920. 


The £53 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in ex- 
change for 46 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry a 
full half-year’s dividend payable 1st August, 1920; and the 
full half-year’s dividend due the 16th February, 1920, will be 
paid in respect of the £6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds sur- 
rendered. 


2.-CONVERSION OF £3 PER CENT EXCHEQUER 
BONDS, 1920. 


The £53 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in ex- 
change for £3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry 
a dividend payable 1st August, 1920, representing interest to 
that date from the 9th March, 1920; and the full half-year’s 
dividend due 24th March, 1920, will be paid in respect of the 
£3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds surrendered. 


3.—CONVERSION OF £5 PER CENT. 
BONDS, 1920. 


The £52 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925, issued in ex- 
change for £5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, will carry 
a dividend payable Ist August, 1920, representing interest to 
that date from the 17th May, 1920; and the full half-year’s 
dividend due Ist June, 1920, will be paid in respect of the £5 

per Cent. Exchequer Bonds surrendered. 
In the case of registered holdings, the dividends due on holdings 

converted will in all cases be paid as follows :— 


£6 PER CENT. EXCHEQUER BONDS, 1920, to the persons 
in whose names the holdings were registered 
on the evening of the 16th January, 1920, when 
the balance for the dividend was struck. 


£5 PER CENT EXCHEQUER BONDS, 1920, to the persons 
in whose names the holdings stood at the time 
of conversion. 

The dividends payabic Ist August, 1920, in respect of registered 
holdings issued in exchange for holdings converted, will in all 
cases be paid to the persons in whose names the holdings stood 
at the time of conversion. 

Coupons for the dividends due respectively on the 16th 
February, 1920, 24th March, 1920, and the Ist June, 1920, must 
be detached from Bearer Bonds prior to such Bonds being lodged. 
for conversion. 

N.B.—Applications for conversion of Bonds registered in the 
Books of the Bank of Ireland should be forwarded to 
the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Bonds issued by the General Post Office will not be 
convertible at the Bank of England. They will be 
convertible at the General Post Office under the arrange- 
ment set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by 
H.M. Postmaster-General. 


EXCHEQUER 


A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect 
of both cash and conversion applications bearing their stamp. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may 
be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank 
of England; at the Bank of Ireland ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall 
& Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and at any 
Bank, Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. 


THE LIST FOR CONVERSION APPLICATIONS WILL 
CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 14tn FEBRUARY, 1920. THE 
LIST FOR CASH APPLICATIONS WILL CLOSE ON OR 
BEFORE SATURDAY, THE 28tn FEBRUARY, 1920. 


Bank of England, London. 
19th January, 1920. 


*There are no registered holdings of Bonds ef this Issue. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS 


While it is true that ship owners have made large 
profits during the last five years, and that they may 
continue to do so for some time to come, one must not 
forget that competition grows with the increasing out- 
put of new tonnage. It is not surprising in the cir- 
cumstances that the public are now being offered an 
interest. The one-ship Company is therefore no sur- 
prise packet. The Fairfield Steamship Company (1920), 
Lid., invites the public to subscribe £100,000 (100,000 
shares of £1 each, for 35,000 of which the directors 
are applying) in order to purchase an uncompleted 
coaster of 1,130 tons deadweight capacity at what is 
termed the ‘‘ cheapest proposition in the market,’’ 
viz.: for £70,000 cash. But the sale price: is over 
£60 per ton dead weight. With all respect to both 
builders and managers (the vendors) this is no bargain 
price, and the published particulars suggest that the 
ship is a Government ‘‘ C. 4”’ type cargo vessel and 
probably a_ cancelled or sold contract. Three 
of the six directors are, as a_ separate firm, 
managers of the concern, and it seems to us are 
very advantageously placed. They are to receive 3 
per cent, of the gross earnings when the ship is 
trading on freight rates and 5 per cent. when on time 
charter. They act also as brokers to the company and 
stand to reap the first fruits of their enterprise. They 
are also appointed to reap the last fruits. ‘* The Ar- 
ticles of Association provide that in the event of the 
Company being wound up, either voluntarily or by 
Order of the Court, the Managers are then to receive 
by way of compensation for their loss of office a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the surplus assets of the 
Company (if any) after all the debts of the Company 
shall have been paid and all the shareholders of the 
Company shall have received twenty shillings in the £ 
by way of return of capital.’’ This is the first time we 
ever heard of Managers being compensated for the 
winding-up of their company, and might lead to gross 
abuse. The Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company is one of the greatest on the Clyde, and in 
the world. The adoption of the name ‘‘ Fairfield 
Steamship Company ”’ by this group of Welshmen 
strikes us as ‘‘ bad form ”’ to put it mildly. 


The peers are selling their dirty acres as hard as 
they can and ‘‘ going into the City.’’ This has 
caused a sub-panic amongst professional directors and 
investors, for the titled director is apt to be dangerous, 
and recalls the spacious days of Ernest Terah Hooley. 
Towards the end of the last century Hooley became a 
king amongst promoters, and invented ‘‘ the front 
page.’’ So long as you can collect a sufficient number 
of titles on your front page, argued Hooley, you can 
float anything. The theory had some painful results. 
The late Marquis of Dufferin became the Chairman of 
a finance Company, of which Whittaker Wright was 


the manager director, and which was engaged in 
gigantic Stock Exchange operations. When the 


crash came in Lake Views, Lord Dufferin admitted 
_ that he didn’t know the meaning of ‘‘carrying-over ’’ ! 
Hooley and several others of the same type came to 
grief, and ‘‘ the front page ’’ became a subject of mer- 
riment. It looks as if it was about to be _ revived. 
Gare aux loups ! 


For nearly twenty years the business of promotion 
went out of fashion. An awkward Act of Parliament 
was passed—legislators have an ‘‘ imperfect sym- 
pathy ’’ with the City—making it compulsory to dis- 
close in the prospectus the price at which a property 
offered for sale to the public had been bought, unless 
the promoter had bought it outright for cash. If you 
buy a property for £1,000, and pay for it in cash, 
there is nothing to prevent your re-selling it to the 
public for £100,000. But if any part of the purchase 
price is to be obtained from the public, that is to say, 
if the vendor proposes to re-sell before he has paid. 
then all the cards must be on the table. 
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A new prospectus or two comes out every day. Two 
promoters of the new school stand out pre-eminent 
George Clare and Clarence Hatry. George Clare & 
Co. is a firm that has been in business for a long time, 
and we are told, though we don’t vouch for the truth 
of the statement, that behind the old firm stands ‘‘ in 
shining armour,’’ the band of Welshmen known as the 
Rhondda group. Whether this be so or not, there is 
no doubt that all the dashing speculators of the hour 
are Welshmen from the Cardiff district. We don’t 


- know whether Mr. Clarence Hatry is a Welshman; he 


is certainly the managing director, the life and soul, 
of the Commercial Bank of London, which has done 
some good promoting business of late. 


THE CITY 


If all the holders of Exchequer Bonds which mature 
this year convert into the new 5? p. c. issue, the new 
loan will serve its purpose without the necessity of in- 
vestment of cash; but there are sure to be some holders 
of the old Bonds who have other use for their money 
and it may be useful therefore to indicate the attrac- 
tions of the new Bonds to the ordinary investor. With 
the 6 p.c. Exchequer Bonds paid off, the 5? p.c. Bonds 
will offer the highest flat yield of, any British Govern- 
ment security. Better terms can be obtained from 
National War Bonds if they are held until maturity 
and the bonus on redemption is included in the yield; 
but there is no other British Government security other 
than these 5? p.c. Exchequers which give an interest 
yield of 5% p.c. This rate of interest can be assured 
for five years and as the holder has the option of repay- 
ment at par at one year’s notice given in any January, 
there is no danger of appreciable capital depreciation. 


Strictly speaking, the new Bonds are a Money 
Market security. The public does not like ‘* Ex- 
chequers,’’ and to the ordinary investor the option oi 
repayment at one year’s notice has one special attrac- 
tion. As a Money Market Bond the terms are good 
The old Exchequer Sixes, Threes and Fives are con- 
vertible on terms which make the first year’s interest 
equivalent to 6 p.c. and after that the Bonds are con- 
vertible into 5? p.c.—one year—bills at the option of 
the holder. There are about £200,000,000 of matur- 
ing Bonds outstanding and in effect the new Bonds 
are a renewal loan. 


One wonders why the lists of the issue should be 
kept open for nearly six weeks. If the new Bonds 
are attractive the necessary total might be subscribed 
in a week. Lengthening the opportunity to subscribe 
does not encourage subscriptions; it discourages them; 
it enables the dubious investor to postpone his applica- 
tion and he who postpones usually finds some other 
use for his money. The six weeks’ latitude for slow- 
minded applicants involves an imposition on com- 
panies and other institutions which need fresh capital, 
because the Chancellor has asked that other issues 
should be suspended while the Exchequer Bonds are 
on offer. The request would be reasonable if special 
efforts were being made to raise the money; but it is 
unreasonable to open the lists for the new loan for six 
weeks and allow subscriptions to trickle in, and at the 
same time to ask business men to keep off the grass. 


A new international banking chain is being formed 
through the Colonial Bank. Barclays Bank is inter- 
ested in this institution and a certain number of shares 
has been purchased also by the Bank of Montreal and 
the National Bank of South Africa. This interlocking 
arrangement forms a direct financial channel between 
Canada, the West Indies, British Guiana, West 
Africa and South Africa, while Barclays Bank main- 
tains and extends its connections. The particularly 
interesting phase of this arrangement is the inclusion 
of the Bank of Montreal, which holds a somewhat 
unique position among banking institutions. Canada, 
it may be remembered, is governed by a triumvirate— 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Bank of Montreal 
and the Government. 
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South African gold shares have declined in spite of 
a further rise in the price of the metal. The labour 
situation admittedly is far from satisfactory and the 
fall of earth in the City and Suburban Mine is alarm- 
ing, but the outstanding fact is that the companies are 
now obtaining about 25 per cent. more for their gold 
than they were a year ago. Throgmorton Street 
cynics suggest that the reason why the market remains 
so dull is that the finance houses have not laid in 
enough shares yet to make a rise worth while. But 
the course of the market depends mainly on the public. 
If the public bought gold shares with half the eager- 
ness that has been witnessed in the Oil market, the 
finance houses would be powerless to keep prices down. 
We still believe that shares such as the four Modders, 
Rand Mines, Central Mining Goldfields, ‘* Johnnies,’’ 
and the two Randfonteins will show good profits with- 
in the next six months. 


The Russian situation has entered a new phase on 
the decision of the Allies to raise the blockade, but the 
sharp recovery in Russian oil shares was due mainly 
to professional repurchases. The public is not yet con- 
fident in regard to the future. The two leading shares 
of this group—North Caucasians and Ural Caspians— 
both stand at high premiums, although in the best of 


circumstances some time must necessarily elapse be- ~ 


fore the old markets can be effectively opened up for 
sale of the oil production. The oil is there; but the 
essential economic reorganisation cannot be encom- 
passed in a week or a month, even when peace and 
stability are restored. 


Remarkable results are shown by the British Ameri- 
can Tobacco for the year to September 30th last. The 
profit, after deducting all taxes, is increased by 
£630,0c0 to £3,776,500 and the balance carried for- 
ward, after paying dividends amounting to 30 p.c. free 
of income tax, is £4,400,400, exceeding the year’s 
profits and amounting to more than twice the sum dis- 
tributed in dividends: In view of the increased cost of 
tobacco leaf and the prospects of expanding business, 
the board have decided to increase the capital by 
£5,500,000 and issue one new share at par in respect 
to every two ordinary shares held. The business of 
the company covers practically the whole world with 
the exception of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and judging from the financial position and 
prospects there will be little, if any, difficulty in main- 
taining the dividend on the increased capital. 


The sister company—the Imperial Tobacco—is pay- 
ing 15 p.c. as compared with 16} for 1918; but as the. 
capital was doubled by the issue of new shares at par— 
one new for each share held—which represented a 


very handsome bonus to shareholders, they may be 
well satisfied with the result. 
added to reserve and a balance of over £600,000 
carried forward. 


The usual million is 
is 


There are expectations of another bonus for Court- 
auld shareholders, in addition to the free distribution 
of new shares arranged last month. Dunlops are soar- 
ing again in expectation that the large addition to re- 
serves created by the recent issue of a million shares 
at £8 each, will be distributed in the form of a bonus 
within the next few months. Amalgamated Cottons 
are rising on rumours that the company will be able to 
pay a dividend of £1 a share. The reports now being 
published by manufacturing companies almost invaria- 
bly reflect unprecedented prosperity in 1919, and at 
present it looks as if similar conditions will prevail for 
the greater part of the current year. 


The directors of the Scottish Life Assurance Com- 
pany, report that the new assurances for 1919, after 
deducting sums reassured, amounted to £1,024,000 
being the largest amount ever transacted by the Com- 
pany, and an increase of more than £400,000 over 
1918. These figures do not include any War Bond, 
etce., assurances. 
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BRITISH CYANIDES Co., LTD. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the British Cyanides 
Company, Ltd., was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., on 
the 21st inst. Mr. C. F. Rowsell (the chairman of the company) 
presiding said: Gentlemen, the object of our meeting to-day is to 
pass the necessary resolution to increase the capital of the company 
to £450,000 by ‘he creation of 100,000 new shares of £1 each. 
As you will have already learnt from the circular we have issued, 
it is proposed to offer to the shareholders one share for two at 
35s., and this issue has been underwritten, so that its success is 
assured. I am sure that you will share the satisfaction of the 
board as to the reasons which necessitate this issue. It is due 
entirely to the rapid increase in the company’s business, and the 
necessity for increasing our plant to enable us to cope with this 
ever-increasing business. wne of the first lessons taught us by the 
war was the great difficulties to which our‘staff was put through 
lack of satisfactory offices and research accommodation. It is 
true that, notwithstanding this, our staff did wonders in coping 
with the very difficult situation created by the war, but it was per- 
fectly clear to us that to attain to the highest efficiency it was 
essential that our staff should be adequately housed and that far 
better accommodation should be given to our research department. 
At the earliest possible moment, therefore, we got out the neces- 
sary plans for a thoroughly up-to-date office building and research 
laboratories, and I am glad to say that these are now practically 
complete. I feel sure that we shall very quickly feel the benefit 
of the improved control which will inevitably result from this re- 
organisation. You may imagine, however, that although we have 
studiéd economy in every possible direction in the erection of this 
building, it required considerable expenditure. We have also found 
it absolutely essential, in order to meet the changing requirements 
of our business, both to greatly extend our Popes Lane factory and 
to alter the arrangements at Tat Bank. I, as you know, make 
fairly regular visits to our works, and am, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to tell you from my own observation that, notwithstanding 
the fact that work carried out under existing conditions is very 
expensive, the two works which we now have at Popes Lane and 
Tat Bank more than adequately represent the capital which has 
_been invested in their erection. In fact, I think I might say that 
the words I have used are, if anything too cautious in putting 
before you the real value of our works at the present time. 

Now, gentlemen, all this work has naturally taken a very 
considerable amount of capital, and a very considerable amount 
of capital has already been expended in payment for the works 
already completed, while, in addition to the works already in 
hand, we have also to look to the future, and in this respect we 
have the important question of raw materials. You are aware 
that we are carrying out very important work with the view to the 
solution of this very essential matter, and I think I may say that 
your board as a whole has the greatest confidence in the result 
of the efforts which are now being made in this direction. Success 
will mean an immediate development on new lines for the produc- 
tion of raw material, and it is a very important fact that we have 
ample accommodation at our Popes Lane factory to carry out any 
extensions required for this purpose. We have decided to liquidate 
the boilermakers’ business of Fred. Danks, Ltd., while second- 
hand plant and machinery is so keenly in demand, and by so 
doing we shall release for the manufacture of chemicals the large 
building in which the boilermakers’ plant was housed. I need 
hardly say that the erection of a building of this type is one of 
the most difficult matters in present-day work, and its existence 
is a great asset to your company. I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That 
the capital of the company be increased to £450,000 by the crea- 
tion of 100,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each.”’ 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., 
and was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next proposed a _ resolution making certain 
alterations in the articles of association, which, he explained, were 
necessary in order to enable the company to obtain an official 
quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Chance seconded the resolution, which was also unani- 
mously adopted. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Abollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 


Ask for it. 
Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 


has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. . 


A Copy oy the full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar 


COMPANY WILL 


THE PERMISSION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE TO DEAL IN 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE WEDNESDAY, THE 28th 


PERU SYNDICATE, Limited 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 A 1917. 


of Joint Stock Companies, which states amongst other things that 


THE SHARES OF THE 
BE APPLIED FOR. : 


JA NUARY, 1920. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


DIVIDED INTO 
600,000C Shares of 5/- each of which 200,000 have already been issued. 


Issue of 100,000 Shares of 5/- each 
2/6 per Share on Application. 
DIRECTORS. 
Brig.-General F. M. CARLETON, D.S.O., 6, Broad Street Place, 
London, E.C.3 
T. R. MARSHALL, D.Sc, M.I.M.M., Consulting oonge and 
Mining Engineer, 19, Sandyford Place, Glasgow. 
J. R. BEAVER, M.I.M.E. (Beaver Proud Engineering Co., San- 
tiago, Chile), 60 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.4. 
H. SWIFT, A.I.M.M., Mining Engineer, 24, Broad Street 
House, London, E.C.3. 
BANKERS. 
I.LOYD’S BANK LIMITED Circus Branch), Broad 
Street Place, London, E.C.3 


The Company was formed in Sesion, 1919, for the | pur- 
roses set out in the Memorandum of Association, and particularly 
‘o acquire, develop, work, or otherwise turn to account various 
Oil lands, Potash deposits and Mining properties in Peru, Colom- 
bia and Trinidad. 

The original Capital of the Company was £50,000, the whole 
of which was subscribed within a short time of the Company’s 
incorporation. 


PRINCIPAL INTERESTS ACQUIRED. 
QIL.—{a) ) Option to acquire the Mancora Oilfields lying to the 
North of Lobitos on the Northern Coast of Peru. 
(b) Option to.acquire 1,640 Hectares in Southern Peru 
near the properties owned by the Titicaca Oil Com- 
pany. 

(c) Option to acquire 4,000 Hectares adjoining the Oil 
Concessions held by the Peruvian Corporation of 
Arequipa. 

—(a) Option to acquire the property and assets of the 
Grundy Mining and Smelting Company in Peru. 
(b) Option .o acquire the Palmaderas Gold Mines, Peru. 
(c) Option to acquire Silver Mines at Salpo, in Peru. 
(d) The benefit of negotiations to acquire La Revancha 
Gold Mines and the Sagasca Copper deposits in 
Peru. 
POTASH.—(a) The benefit of negotiations to acquire approxi- 


W. 


MINING. 


at the — of 15/- per Share, payable as follows: 


12/6 per Share on Aliotment. 


AUDITORS. 
PATTULIO, FORDE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 65, Lon- 
don Wall, London, E.C.3. 
SOLICITORS. 
ROMER & SKAN, 4, Copthall Chambers, London, E.C.2. 
BROKERS. 


H. T. MUNRO & CO., 23, Austin Friars, and Stock Exchange, 
London, E.v. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
F. S. KEANE, 
Friars House, 39-41, New Broad Street, 


London, E.C.3. 


mately 54,000 acres of Potash land in the Pro- 
vince of Arequipa, Southern Peru. 

(b) The benefit of negotiations by James S. Young to 
acquire deposits over approximately 32,974 acres 
at Pintados (Chili). 

In order to fully investigate and develop the properties held 
under option, and with a view to participating more largely in 
the Oil business of South America, a Resolution was passed by 
the Shareholders at a Meeting of the Company held on the 22nd 
December last, authorising the Directors to increase the Capital 
of the Company by the creation of an additional 400,000 Shares, 
and the capital having been increased in accordance with this 
Resolution, 100,000 Shares forming a part of such increased Capi- 
tal are now offered for public subscription at a premium of 10s. 
per Share. 

The issue now, being made will provide the Syndicate with an 
additional sum of £75,000 Working Capital less underwriting, 
brokerage, etc.,.and leave a further 300,000 Shares in reserve. 

Application will in due course be made to the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange for permission to deal in the shares of 
the Company. 

Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which alone applications 
will be received) and forms of application for shares can be ob- 
tained from the Company’s Brokers, Solicitors, or at the Offices 
of the Company. 

Dated 22nd January, 1920. 
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ing copies of the “ 


By doing so the public will assist 


criticism of current events in 
of our history. 


The 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
Saturday Review ”’ 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either localiy or from this office (£1 & 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad.) 


Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. 


never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
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